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You’re  a 
bottom-line 
headline. 

American  business  has  finally 
recognized  one  of  its  oldest  growth 
industries.  Newspapers.  Last  year’s 
figures  were  up  in  numbers  published, 
ad  volume,  readership.  Again.  And, 
as  an  industry,  we 
keep  on  growing, 
good  times  or  not. 

Gannett 
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A  newspaper  blows 
the  whistle  on  drug  abuse 
in  big-time  football 


"Stimulants  had  become  a  way  of  life  in 
the  National  Football  League." 

. . .  that  was  one  of  several  blunt  assertions 
in  a  San  Diego  Union  sports  column  May 
12,  1973.  It  was  followed  by  a  succession 
of  columns  and  stories  documenting  drug 
use  in  professional  football. 

Then,  on  April  26,  1974,  the  NFL  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  truth  of  the  stories  by  levying 
$40,000  in  fines  on  an  NFL  club  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  players.  The  heft  of  the  fines  was 
generally  interpreted  as  a  league-wide  sig¬ 
nal  to  clean  things  up. 

As  a  result  of  The  Union’s  stories,  it  seems 
that  football  fans  may  get  a  better  shake  for 
their  dollars.  And  that  youngsters  who 
emulate  football  stars  will  get  a  better 
shake  for  their  lives. 
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What’s  the  best  way 
to  enjoy  a  drink?  Slowly. 


A  social  drink  with  good  food  and  good  friends.  That’s  a 
traditional  custom  observed  by  most  people  in  this  country. 

Like  any  other  custom,  of  course,  it  can  be  abused. 

Hastily  downing  glass  after  glass,  for  example.  Or 
drinking  with  no  food  and  no  company.  That’s  hardly  the 
way  to  enjoy  the  products  we  make  so  carefully. 

Most  Americans,  fortunately,  make  responsible 
decisions  in  this  respect  —  drinking  and  dining  leisurely 
in  a  relaxed  setting. 

And  with  ordinary  common  sense,  that’s  what  liquor 
is  —  a  pleasure,  not  a  problem. 

If  you  choose  to  drink,  drink  responsibly. 
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Our  KWIKEE  3-D  PRODUCT  CUT  SYSTEM 
brings  the  same  dependable  supply  and 
convenience  to  the  mass-merchandising 
advertiser  as  the  KWIKEE  FOOD  CUT 
SYSTEM  does  for  the  Food  Accounts. 
Containing  a  constantly  growing  variety  of 
nationally  advertised  items  from  drugs  to 
sporting  goods  to  auto  supplies,  the  3-D 
KWIKEE  will  eventually  become  the  largest 
single  source  of  product  illustrations 
available  anywhere. 

Irr^gination  keeps  us  growing . . . 

KWIKEE  CUT  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

-AD  SERVICES 


Phone  309/692-1530 
P.  O.  Box  806,  Peoria,  Illinois  61601 


1720  W.  Detweiller  Drive,  Peoria,  Illinois  61614 


24- 27 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Summer  Meeting,  Lalceway  Inn, 
Austin,  Tex. 

25- 27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  53rd  Annual  Convention. 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid.  N.Y. 

25- 28 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives  Summer  Con¬ 
ference,  Mount  Washington  Hotel.  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

26- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Advanced  Orientation  for  Executive  Secretaries 
and  Administrative  Assistants.  Miami,  Fla. 

SEPTEMBER 

2-6 — F.I.E.J.  Congress,  Hotel  Scandinavia,  Copenhagen,,  Denmark. 

7-8 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Watertown,  N.Y. 

7- 8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

8- 20 — API  Seminar  tor  City  Editors  of  newspapers  with  under  75,000 
circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

10 —  Canadian  Press  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Board,  Ottawa. 

1 1- 12— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  Meeting, 
Ottawa. 

11-12 — Syracuse  Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation  Annual  Meeting,  Hilton  Inn, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

1 1- 14— INPA/Europe  Conference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Stockholm.  Sweden. 

12- 13 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Fall  Meeting,  Sunriver  Lodge,  Sunrlver, 
Ore. 

12- 14— PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Sheraton-Pocono  Inn,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

13- 14 — Ohio  Press  Women  Annual  Workshop,  Imperial  House,  North, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

14- 17 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association  Annual  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Winnepeg  Inn,  Winnepeg,  Manitoba. 

I  15-18 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Bay- 
shore  Inn,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

15- 18 — 1974  SNPA  Convention,  The  Broadmoor.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

15- 18 — INPA  Western  Regional  Conference,  Harrah's  Club,  Reno,  Nev. 

16- 19 — ^Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Crisis  in  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  Washington,  D.C. 

19-21 — National  Newspaper  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show  in 
conjunction  with  Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21- 22 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel.  Boston.  Mass. 

!  21-24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Conference, 

,  Prince  Murat  Inn.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pioneer  Inn, 

'  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

!  22-25 — INPA  Southern  Regional  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Quebec  Hil¬ 
ton,  Quebec  City. 

22-Oct.  4 — API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  of  newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation.  Reston,  Va. 

26-28 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Meadowlands  Hilton 
Inn,  Washington,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Qhio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

29- Oct.  2 — INPA  Central  Regional  Conference,  Sheraton-RItz  Hotel. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference  (Edicon),  Fairmont  Hotel. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

i  2-4— PNPA  50th  Anniversary  Convention,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harris- 
I  burg.  Pa. 
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Pennsylvania  pasteup! 


MPS  newspaper 
border  tapes  are 
shipped  the  same 
day  your  order  is 
received  ...and  we 
pay  the  shipping 
charges.  MPS  tapes 
are  printed  sharp 
and  black.  And  we 
have  the  largest 
selection  in  the  U.S. 


wWhy  do  we  use  MPS  border 
tapes?  One  thing  is  the  packaging 
—  you  can  see  exactly  which 
border  design  you  want— right  on 
each  envelope.  We  get  good 
delivery  — and  frankly,  we  save 
money.” 

GEORGE  PILLA 
Production  Superintendent 
Connellsville,  Pennsylvania 
DAILY  COURIER 

And  -you  can  get  more 
than  50%  off  our  low  list 
price  on  quantity  purchases. 


Write  or  call  me  for  our  new 
Border  Tape  Order  Form. 

JAMES  REZABEK 
President 

(312)  867-4646 

MIDWEST 

Publishers  Supply  Company 

4640  North  Olcott  Ave.  •  Chicago,  IL  60656 


promote  your 
newspaper’s 
food  linage, 
coverage  and 
circulation  in 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER’S 


Food  Editors 
Conference  Issue 

published  October  12 


Deadline  for  space  reservations:  September  20 
Advertising  copy  deadline:  October  3 


•  Features  on  food  advertising  and  newspaper  food 
pages. 

•  Special  linage  data:  Food  linage,  by  product,  first 
six  months  of  1974. 

•  Distribution  to  leading  food  companies  at  NASA  Food 
Editors  Conference,  Dallas,  Tex.,  October  13-18, 1974. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

SUITING  REPORTING  TECHNIQUE  TO  THE  ASSIGN¬ 
MENT  award  for  1974  already  goes  to  columnist  John  Keasler 
of  the  Miami  News  whose  column  I  picked  up  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  John  explains  how  he  went  into  training  to  cover  a 
convention  of  psychics  in  St.  Petersburg.  His  plan  was  to  send 
his  story  back  to  Miami  not  by  telephone  or  telegraph  but  by 
telepathy.  “.  .  .  what  is  the  use  of  being  the  psychic  corre¬ 
spondent,  if  one  can’t  file  his  story  adequately  by  mind  power?” 
He  planned  his  first  query  out  of  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Miami 
News  city  desk  labeled  “Night  Telepathy  Collect”  with  the 
message,  “I  am  now  attuned  to  cosmic  vibrations.  Are  you  clear 
to  receive  story?  Over.  Keasler.” 

John  practiced  around  the  office  first.  He  went  into  sending 
trances,  concentrating  on  the  above  message.  However,  he 
tended  to  fall  sideways  on  his  desk  and  give  off  noises  which  to 
unversed  listeners  (editors)  sounded  like  snoring.  Still  he  re¬ 
ports  incredible  ESP  results  followed.  Editors  kept  asking 
where  he  had  been  all  day,  a  phenomenon  he  suggests  was  due 
to  the  visualized  dateline  of  St.  Petersburg  confusing  them. 
“Little  do  they  know  they  are  in  my  power,”  concludes  John. 

*  *  « 

HOW  I  SPENT  MY  SUMMER  VACATION  and/or  watch 
those  letters  to  the  folks  back  home — From  Stratford  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Golden  Buchmiller,  regional  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  wrote  to  his  office:  “Hi  Gang,  Just  soaking 
up  a  little  culture  here  in  Stratford.  We’ll  see  ‘Richard  IP  to¬ 
night.  London  next  week  and  then  over  to  the  Continent.  Ire¬ 
land  &  Scotland  were  GREAT.  Goldie.” 

There  appears  in  the  August  newsletter  and  critique  of  cor¬ 
respondents’  work  (usually  written  by  Goldie)  this  observation 
by  assistant  city  editor  Robert  C.  Mitchell,  as  vacation  replace¬ 
ment:  “.  .  .  Were  he  to  judge  the  content  of  his  only  ‘string’ 
(the  above  four  lines)  for  July,  he  might  caution  a  corre¬ 
spondent  to  (1)  keep  closer  touch  with  the  office;  (2)  cover 
stories  that  justify  mileage;  (3)  don’t  leave  the  reader  hang¬ 
ing;  get  all  the  facts;  answer  the  five  Ws;  (4)  remember  style 
and  use  complete  sentences;  (5)  consider  supplementary  work, 
because,  at  .25  cents  per  column  inch,  four  typewritten  lines 
don’t  justify  the  effort.” 

«  «  # 

“I  NEVER  READ  SPORTS  SECTIONS  except  when  I  carry 
papers  to  the  recycling  center,  but  I  do  read  your  column  and 
the  enclosed  deserves  better  treatment  than  our  local  center. 
Why  don’t  you  recycle  it  in  Catch-lines?”  So  writes  Arnold  S. 
Lott,  LCDR,  United  States  Navy  Retired,  now  senior  book 
editor  of  the  Naval  Institute  Press.  He  encloses  this  sports  lead 
gem,  written  by  Kenneth  Denlinger  in  the  Washington  Post: 
“These  are  phantastic,  phabulous  days  for  Philadelphians,  the 
Veterans  Stadium  score  board  insists.  The  phightin’  Phils  are 
in  phirst  place,  phinally;  the  phickle  phans  are  phreindly.  And 
the  phuture  seems  promising,  especially  since  the  Phillies  need 
not  be  overwhelming  to  win  a  championship  but  merely  less 
phallible  than  the  other  phive  clubs  in  the  National  League 
East.”  And  the  headfellow  wrote  a  matching  banner:  “Phillies 
Reject  Phrivolity,  Phlog  Phoes  for  Phirst.” 

*  *  * 

THE  PRESIDENrS  NEWSPAPER  CARRIERS  are  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  women’s  liberation  times.  Delivery  to  the  Alexandria 
home  of  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  is  handled  by  Ann  William¬ 
son,  10,  for  the  W ashington  Star-News  and  Shelley  Deming,  14, 
for  the  Washington  Post.  Both  girls  got  their  pictures  in  their 
own  papers  and  on  the  wire  photo  networks  during  the  weekend 
of  administrative  transfer.  Ann’s  picture  was  a  back  view  se¬ 
quence  as  she  handed  the  paper  to  a  Secret  Service  man.  But 
Shelley  at  6:45  a.m.  got  to  face  the  camera  holding  the  Post 
after  President  Ford  had  earlier  poked  his  head  out  the  front 
door  twice  looking  for  the  paper.  Shelly  told  assembled  re¬ 
porters  she  was  sorry  to  be  late,  explaining  the  circulation 
delivery  man  for  her  territory  had  been  late. 
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building 
thebigs^ 
ofteet^nt|n 
America,^ 
just  to  mako 
you  look  your  be^  in 
PortlancLOr^jon. 


It's  coming  this  fall. 

36  offset  units,  all  under  one  roof. 

And  all  in  Portland,  Oregon,  of  all 
places. 

But  that’s  not  so  surprising,  really, 
when  you  consider  Portland’s  other 
attractions. 

Just  for  starters,  there’s  a  healthy, 
stable  economy.  And  then  there’s  our 
excellent  distribution.  And  our  well- 
isolated  media  (if  you’re  test-marketing). 


Last  but  not  least,  there’s  all  those 
million  plus  consumers  in  the  metro  area. 

And  we  believe  the  best  way  to  reach 
all  those  consumers  is  through  newspaper. 

Of  course,  we’re  prejudiced,  we  being 
the  Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  Journal. 

But  our  prejudice  is  not  without 
foundation  in  fact. 

For  instance,  when  you  buy  both  of  us, 
you  reach  75%  of  the  Portland  metro 
market.  With  almost  half  the  state  of 


Oregon  at  no  extra  charge. 

That,  we  might  point  out,  is  the  best 
statewide  efficiency  on  the  West  Coast. 

So  while  our  offset  plant  will  be  a  nice 
improvement,  you  must  admit  our 
letterpress  operation  hasn’t  done  too 
badly. 


THE  OREGONIAN/OREGON  JOURNAL 

The  best  buy  in  the  West. 


Portland,  Oroooft  #7201.  Ropmoontod  natlonaMy  by  Nawhowaa  Nawapapara,  Inc.  In  Saattia  by  Q.  A.  Walilngton. 
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Charter  Member. 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulationa 
Member.  American 
Bueineaa  Preea.  Inc. 


Robert  U,  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


6  mo.  averase  net  paid  June  30,  1974 — 25,680 
Renewal  rate — 77.16% 


Climate  for  Free  Press  campaign 

With  his  pledge:  “I  believe  in  the  First  Amendment  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  a  free  press,”  President  Ford  has  created  the  perfect 
climate  for  revival  of  efforts  to  restore  public  confidence  in  and  under¬ 
standing  of  that  cornerstone  of  our  Bill  of  Rights.  The  actions  and 
statements  of  not  only  the  President  but  his  newly-appointed  aides 
contribute  to  the  new  atmosphere  in  the  White  House  which  should 
be  reflected  to  some  degree  in  public  appreciation. 

Over  a  year  ago  Editor  8c  Publisher  participated  with  national 
newspaper  organizations — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association — in  fostering  a  newspapier  cam¬ 
paign  of  this  nature. 

The  timing  was  right  because  it  was  sorely  needed — because  of  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  press  related  to  Watergate  revelations,  newspaper  credi¬ 
bility  was  at  a  low  point. 

Yet,  the  timing  may  have  been  wrong — the  Watergate  story  became 
more  involved,  attacks  on  press  credibility  increased,  and  according  to 
the  polls  a  large  segment  of  the  public  believed  the  press  was  over¬ 
reporting  and/or  partisan.  The  impact  of  that  initial  campaign — al¬ 
most  two  dozen  house  ads  prepared  and  released  for  newspaper  use, 
half  of  them  originated  by  three  of  the  creative  serv’ices — was  never 
known,  it  was  never  checked,  and  it  was  probably  minimal. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo,  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lenora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey,  Francis  J.  Gordon,  Donald  L.  Par- 
vin,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 

Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 
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Plans  to  continue  the  campaign  were  short-circuited  by  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1973.  Now  is  the  time  to 
revive  the  program,  dust  off  the  plans  that  were  put  in  mothballs,  add 
some  creative  ideas  to  fit  the  new  circumstances,  and  tell  the  public 
what  the  First  Amendment  and  the  free  press  have  meant  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  mean  to  this  country. 

The  President’s  words  and  faith  alone  will  not  completely  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  First  Amendment.  Watergate  has  left  a 
hangover  of  antagonism  that  will  be  difficult  to  cure.  Anti-press 
groups  in  this  country  will  see  to  that.  They  will  be  assisted  by 
criticism  from  abroad,  from  the  Soviets,  for  instance,  who  see  it  to 
their  advantage  to  perpetuate  the  myth  that  Nixon’s  downfall  was 
due  to  partisan  politics  and  the  malicious  propaganda  of  the  mass 
media. 

The  press  of  this  country  cannot  safely  assume  that  because  the  cli¬ 
mate  in  Washington  and  at  the  White  House  has  changed  the  public 
attitude  toward  the  press  will  automatically  change  also.  The  new 
climate  merely  presents  an  opportunity  for  the  press  to  do  the  job  it 
set  out  to  do  some  time  ago.  The  First  Amendment  and  its  guarantee 
of  press  freedom  belong  to  the  people — it  was  written  for  them — and 
they  must  be  told  of  this  continually  by  the  press.  After  all,  even 
President  Ford’s  tribute  falls  on  deaf  ears  without  the  press  to  carry 
it  to  the  nation. 
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FEEDBACK  by  Vic  Cantone  ^ 


DA^ANED  -IF-YOU-DOJoRDonY). 


MISQUOTED 


letters 


WORDS  OF  WATERGATE 

The  Watergate  incident  has  uncovered 
new  dimensions  in  vocabulary.  Perhaps 
lexicographers  have  been  reeling  from  the 
new  uses  of  old  words  and  a  few  new  ones. 
In  all  probability,  dictionaries  which  will 
come  out  in  the  next  few  years  will  have  to 
make  some  accounting  of  the  Watergate 
vocabulary. 

Journalists  too  have  a  stake  in  the  shift¬ 
ing  words  of  Watergate. 

The  term  “Watergate”  will  probably  ap¬ 
pear  in  new  word  books.  Besides  being  the 
name  of  a  hotel,  it  may  become  a  symbol 
of  political  intrigue.  The  word-detectives 
will  have  to  labor  on  this. 

“Inoperative,”  as  uttered  by  Ron  Ziegler, 
has  taken  on  a  significance  like  “what  I 
said  before  doesn’t  hold” — perhaps  “an  un¬ 
truth.” 

“Expletive  deleted”  may  find  its  way  into 
some  dictionaries.  Defining  this  may  pose 
problems. 

“Stonewall  it”  may  be  somewhat  easier 
for  the  dictionary  scholars,  since  President 
Nixon  has  given  some  clue  to  its  usage. 

He  said,  “I  want  you  all  to  stonewall  it, 
let  them  plead  the  Fifth  Amendment,  cover- 
up  or  anything  else,  if  it’ll  save  it — save  the 
plan.” 

In  other  words,  “to  stonewall  it”  means 
that  a  person  should  keep  his  mouth  shut 
or  play  dumb ;  or  if  he  does  say  something, 
he  should  color  information  or  not  reveal 
the  real  situation  completely,  in  a  damaging 
light. 

For  newspaper  people,  the  vocabulary  of 
Watergate,  like  these  expressions,  bears 
special  burdens,  since  reporters  and  editors 
are  constantly  seeking  lively  words.  They 
must  take  care  that  they  do  not  distort  the 
Watergate  vocabulary.  They  should  be 
aware  that  lexicographers  pursue  new 
words  in  print.  Usage  by  journalists  helps 
shape  dictionaries. 

An  example  of  distortion  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  a  newspaper  over  the  headline 
“House-Senate  unit  seems  stonewalled  on 
tax  relief.”  The  UPI  story  about  a  state 
legislature  said  that  a  conference  commit¬ 
tee  on  budget  “met  for  two  hours  in  a  top- 
secret  session  Friday,  and  appeared  stone¬ 
walled  on  the  sensitive  issue  of  tax  relief.” 

As  used  here,  “stonewalled”  seems  to  be 
a  synonym  for  “stymied.”  But  this  use  of 
the  expression  is  hardly  in  keeping  with 
Mr.  Nixon’s  intention  in  using  the  phrase 
“to  stonewall  it.” 

In  a  national  news  magazine,  “stonewall” 
was  used  in  still  a  different  sense:  “St. 
Clair  hinted  broadly  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Nixon 
might  indeed  stonewall  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  .”  Here,  “stonewall”  appears  to 
mean  “defy.”  However,  executive  use  of  “to 
stonewall  it”  seems  to  go  beyond  mere 
defiance. 

When  journalists  use  the  Watergate  vo¬ 
cabulary,  they  should  not  add  to  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  language. 

William  B.  Toran 
(School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  St.  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columhus,  Ohio.) 


In  early  June  I  gave  a  speech  to  the 
CNPA  Editors  Conference  in  Palo  Alto, 
California.  A  reporter  from  your  maga¬ 
zine,  Jim  Scott,  was  there  and  later  inter¬ 
viewed  me,  along  with  another  reporter 
for  about  10  minutes. 

In  your  July  6  issue,  an  article  on  me  ap¬ 
peared  in  E&P.  Nowhere  in  the  article  does 
Mr.  Scott  say  that  I  gave  a  speech.  He  gives 
the  impression  that  he  had  an  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with  me  when  in  fact  most  of  the 
material  he  used  was  a  distorted  version  of 
what  I  said  in  my  speech. 

In  this  article,  which  runs  over  a  page 
long,  there  is  exactly  one  accurate  quote. 
Even  the  quotes  he  uses  which  give  more  or 
less  the  sense  of  what  I  said,  are  tech¬ 
nically  inaccurate. 

I  will  not  belabor  this.  But  I  must  point 
out,  just  as  an  example,  a  misquotation 
which  I  feel  is  demeaning  to  me,  every 
woman  journalist  in  Washington,  your 
magazine  and  Mr.  Scott  himself.  It  will 
also  suggest  how  distorted  the  rest  of  the 
article  is. 

He  quotes  me  as  saying,  “Most  all  the 
successful  women  in  Washington,  I  say, 
got  there  by  going  to  bed  with  the  right 
men.” 

What  I  did  say  in  my  speech,  entitled 
“The  Problems  of  Women  in  Journalism”, 
was  that  there  is  hardly  a  successful 
woman  journalist  in  Washington  who 
hasn’t,  at  some  point  in  her  career,  been 
accused  by  jealous  men  of  having  slept 
around  to  get  where  she  is. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  I  said  and  what  was  printed. 

Mr.  Scott  also  announces  the  title  of  my 
book  as  “Get  Me  Out  of  the  Hell,”  a  title 
which  he  completely  fabricated.  And  he 
quotes  me  as  saying  that  Maxine  Cheshire, 
the  Washington  Post’s  world  famous  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  is  “a  top  congressional 
writer”,  to  name  just  a  few  more  inaccura¬ 
cies. 

Sally  Quinn 

(Ms.  Quinn  is  a  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.) 


Short  Takes 

Actor  Lloyd  Bridges  becomes  a  sog-and- 
dance  man  when  he  guests  stars  on  the 
second  “Tony  Orlando  ad  Dwn”  musicl- 
vriety  show  7-8  p.m.  Wednesday  on  chel 
10. — Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

*  V  * 

Church  announcement:  “There  will  be 
services  at  the  north  and  south  wings  of 
the  church.  Children  wdll  be  baptized  at 
both  ends.” — Capper’s  Weekly. 

♦  *  ♦ 

In  Japan,  next  to  the  emperor,  rice  is 
the  most  scared  of  all  things  on  earth. — 
Oskaloosa  (Iowa)  Daily  Herald. 

*  *  * 

“Fishing  Hi-Lites”  by  Dave  Lite:  .  .  . 
Also  he  suggested  that  I  could  pick  up 
some  strippers  trolling  in  front  of  the 
dam  ...  —  Orange  County  Evening  News, 
Garden  Grove,  Ca. 
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“Me  too.  But  rd  like  to 
i  know  what  big  business 
.  is  doing  about 
!  comervarion.  “ 


7  felt  a  little  guilty  so  I 
joined  a  car  pool.’* 


HOW  MUCH  ENERGY  CAN 
BUSINESS  REALLY  SAVE? 


Business  and  industry  account  for  nearly  70  percent  of  all  the  energy 

used  in  our  country. 

With  over  12  million  businesses  operating  today,  it’s  no  wonder  they  use  all  that  fuel.  If  they  can  be 
more  efficient  in  their  use  of  energy  for  commercial,  industrial  and  transportation  activities,  we  could  save  a 
huge  amount  of  oil. 


For  example: 

A  15  percent  efficiency  increase  would  save  the  equivalent  of  about  four  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
That’s  more  oil  than  we  are  importing  from  the  Middle  East  right  now -even  with  the  embargo  lifted! 

Conoco  believes  that  business  and  industry  should  shoot  for  efficiency  savings  of  at  least  15  percent  in 
their  use  of  energy.  Along  with  continued  conservation  of  energy  by  the  public,  this  is  the  best  way  we  know  to 
help  avoid  another  energy  crunch  in  the  next  couple  of  years.  And,  by  holding  down  energy  costs  business  will 
be  taking  an  important  step  in  the  fight  against  inflation. 


TheyWe  the  big  users, 
they  should  be  the  big 
savers” 


'AU  they  know  how  to 
do  is  tell  us  what  to  do. 


But  would  conservation  also  mean  a  cut  in  production  which  might  lead  to  further  unemployment? 

Conoco  thinks  not.  We  know  of  several  large  companies  that  have  managed  energy  savings  of  over  15 
percent  per  unit  of  production  while  they  have  increased  both  output  and  employment.  And  at  Conoco  our 
goal  is  to  improve  energy  efficiency  by  at  least  15  percent,  even  as  our  business  and  payroll  are  growing. 

Can  any  business  do  it? 

Yes.  Large  and  small.  It’s  not  always  easy,  but  there  are  no  deep  secrets  to  it.  Conservation  can  be  as 
simple  as  turning  out  lights  or  as  complicated  as  developing  totally  new  manufacturing  processes.  But  it  can  be 
done. 

If  you’re  a  businessman  who  wants  to  know  how  to  start  a  conservation  program,  write  us  and  we’ll 
send  you  three  government  booklets  on  energy  management:  the  “Energy  Conservation  Handbook’’;  “How  to 
Start  an  Energ>'  Management  Program’’;  “Economic  Sense  for  Retailers’’. 

Write  Conoco,  Dept.  A64,  GFO  Box  29,  New  York,  New  York  10001. 


Continental  Oil  Company  (conoco) 


“I  read  The  NewYorkTimes  because  it  helps  me  spot 
trends  that  soon  will  be  moving  across  the  country.  And 
the  depth  of  TheTimes  news  coverage  helps  me 
evaluate  reports  from  our  wire  services.  No  other 
newspaper  offers  a  better  or  broader  look  at  what’s 
happening  in  our  nation’.’ 

Lee  Canning,  Managing  Editor 
The  Minneapolis  Star 
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Most  ‘open  meeting’  laws 
found  to  be  ineffective 


By  Philly  Murtha 

More  “sunshine”  legislation  has  beamed 
down  on  26  states  during  the  last  four 
years.  However  31  states  with  Open  Meet¬ 
ing  laws  still  have  numerous  blurs  and 
interpretation  loopholes  clouding  the  is¬ 
sue.  Two  states,  Mississippi  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  no  “sunshine”  provisions  at 
all,  in  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  facet  miss¬ 
ing  from  states’  open  meeting  laws  is 
allowing  open  executive  sessions.  Only 
Florida,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  (in¬ 
ferred)  and  Tennessee  have  such  provi¬ 
sions. 

Assuming  that  openness  is  desirable  in 
a  democracy;  that  greater  openness  pro¬ 
vides  a  greater  chance  for  open  govern¬ 
ment;  that  the  best  laws  are  weakened  and 
less  effective  if  they  have  no  enforcement 
procedures,  “open  meeting”  law  is  essen¬ 
tial,  for  legitimate,  comprehensive  press 
coverage.  It  also  must  be  better  under¬ 
stood. 

In  fact,  according  to  a  recent  survey: 
“State  Open  Meeting  Laws:  An  Over¬ 
view,”  by  Dr.  John  B.  Adams,  dean  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  there  are  11  factors  necessary 
for  comprehensive  state  “sunshine  laws.” 
and  Adams  has  found  that  only  one  state, 
Tennessee,  has  systematic  coverage  of  all 
11  criteria  in  law-form. 

Dr.  Adams’  study,  published  last  month 
by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Founda¬ 
tion,  Columbia,  Mo.,  was  made  possible  by 
a  grant  from  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation. 


Arizona,  which  scored  high  in  Adams’ 
study,  also  passed  a  revised  Open  Meeting 
law  in  the  final  hours  of  its  1974  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  new  law  which  became  effective 
in  mid-June,  requires  open  meetings 
whenever  a  “collective  decision,  commit¬ 
ment  of  promise,”  is  made  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  a  governing  body,  re¬ 
defined  to  include  subcommittees  of  public 
agencies. 

Ideal  law 

In  his  study,  Adams  created  11  criteria 
for  an  ideal  law.  The  ideal  “sunshine” 
laws. 

1.  include  a  statement  of  public  policy 
in  support  of  openness. 

2.  provide  for  an  open  legislature. 

3.  provide  for  open  legislative  commit¬ 
tees. 

4.  provide  for  open  meetings  of  state 
agencies  or  bodies. 

5.  provide  for  open  meetings  of  agen¬ 
cies  and  bodies  of  political  subdivisions  of 
the  state. 

6.  provide  for  open  county  boards. 

7.  provide  for  open  city  councils. 

8.  forbid  closed  executive  sessions. 

9.  provide  legal  recourse  to  halt  sec¬ 
recy. 

10.  declare  actions  taken  in  meeting 
which  violate  the  law  to  be  null  and  void. 


Every  Saturday  since  1 884 


11.  provide  penalties  for  those  who  vio¬ 
late  the  law. 

Adams  used  ideal  characteristics  in  an¬ 
alyzing  data.  He  gathered  data  by  means 
of  two  questionnaires.  The  first  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  to  state  legislative  refer¬ 
ence  services  in  all  50  states,  asking  for 
copies  of  current  Open  Meetings  laws,  re¬ 
ports  of  any  test  cases  involving  journal¬ 
ists,  and  reports  of  pending  legislation  on 
Open  Meetings. 

His  second  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
editorial  officials  on  newspapers  in  all  60 
state  capital  cities.  Adams  states  he  asked 
“for  information  about  the  functioning  of 
Open  Meetings  laws,  reports  of  test  cases 
involving  journalists,  and  expressions  of 
attitudes  toward  the  concept  of  Open 
Meetings.” 

His  response  from  state  legislative 
reference  services  was  good:  48  of  50  an- 
sw'ered  or  96  percent.  Adams  said  he  re¬ 
ceived  fewer  responses  from  editors;  33  of 
50  answered.  But  he  notes:  “Material 
from  the  Freedom  of  Information  Center 
and  Common  Cause  filled  the  gaps.” 

Tennessee;  the  best 

Tennessee,  a  state  with  an  “ideal”  sun¬ 
shine  law  scored  the  maximum  11  points; 
states  with  no  law  (Mississippi  and  West 
Virginia)  scored  zero.  The  Tennessee  law, 
Adams  noted  at  time  of  survey  publica¬ 
tion  was  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  on  points  of  “vagueness.”  However, 
less  than  a  week  after  the  survey,  the 
open  meetings  law  in  Tennessee  was 
upheld. 

“Colorado  and  Arizona  both  scored  10,” 
in  Adams’  survey.  He  said,  “There  is  a 
difference,  perhaps  substantive,  in  that 
Colorado  forbids  executive  sessions  but 
{Continued  on  page  12) 


“COMPREHENSIVENESS”  OF  STATE 
OPEN  MEETINGS  LAWS 


Drawbacks 

In  his  paper,  Adams  looked  at  state 
laws  on  open  meetings.  He  stipulates  that 
(in  viewing  the  survey),  there  are  two 
major  drawbacks:  “1)  'The  status  of  state 
law  today  is  blurred  by  an  impressive 
amoimt  of  activity  in  legislatures  and  out, 
resulting  in  frequent  and  extensive 
change.”  The  second  warning:  “2)  Open 
Meetings  statutes  (as  in  the  case  in  all 
laws)  are  written  in  a  style  which  inevi¬ 
tably,  requires  interpretation.” 

Adams  footnotes  his  paper,  with  the 
fact  that,  at  time  of  publication.  New 
York  enacted  an  Open  Meetings  law  May 
29,  1974,  and  that  details  were  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  survey.  He  also  acknowledges 
that  he  did  not  have  Arizona  and  Idaho 
law  revisions,  although  his  report  said, 
“The  Idaho  revision  changed  that  state’s 
score  from  4-7,”  on  the  11  point  scale. 

Adams  also  didn’t  consider  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  “Sunshine  Bill,”  signed  into  law  on 
July  19,  by  Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  (D).  The 
law,  among  other  facilities,  opened  the 
“formal  action”  meeting  of  state  and  local 
government  agencies. 


State 

Tennessee  . 

Arizona  . 

Kentucky  . 

Colorado  . 

Kansas  . 

Maine  . 

Minnesota  . 

Alaska  . 

Arkansas  . 

Florida  . 

New  Mexico 
North  Carolina 

Oregon  . 

South  Carolina 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

New  Hampshire 

California  . 

Georgia  . 

Illinois  . 

Michigan  . 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . . 

Nebraska  . . 


Score 
.  11 
,.  10 
, .  10 
..  10 
..  9 

..  9 

. .  9 

..  8 
..  8 
8 

..  8 
8 

..  8 
8 

..  8 
8 

..  7 

..  7 

..  7 

..  7 

7 

..  7 

..  7 

..  7 


State  Score 

Texas  .  7 

Washington  .  7 

Wisconsin  .  7 

Iowa  .  6 

Nevada  .  6 

New  Jersey  .  6 

Oklahoma .  6 

South  Dakota  .  6 

Wyoming  .  6 

Alabama  .  6 

North  Dakota  .  6 

Louisiana  .  6 

Massachusetts  .  5 

Ohio  .  6 

Pennsylvania  .  5 

Virginia  .  6 

Connecticut  .  4 

Delaware  .  4 

Hawaii  .  4 

Idaho  .  4 

Indiana  .  4 

Maryland  .  1 

Rhode  Island .  1 


It  might  be  noted  that  of  the  seven  states  scoring  4  or  1,  Connecticut,  Indiana  and  Rhode  Island 
have  taken  recent  action  in  terms  of  enacting  or  amending  their  laws.  For  the  others  with  these  scores, 
the  range  of  dates  for  the  latest  action  is  from  1953  to  1962.  All  of  the  states  scoring  9,  10,  or  11  took 
their  latest  action  in  the  1970’s. 

If  scores  of  9  and  10  are  perceived  as  “most  comprehensive,’’  8  as  above  average,  6  and  7  as  average, 
6  below  average,  and  4  or  below  as  "least  acceptable,’’  then  it  would  seem  that  most  states’  laws  might  be 
appropriately  remedied  to  provide  for  more  openness  or  more  enforcement. 
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^Open  meeting’ 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


provides  for  no  penalties,  while  Arizona 
provides  for  penalties  but  allows  execu¬ 
tive  sessions.  The  scoring  technique  blurs 
the  possible  conclusion  that  one  or  the 
other  is  a  ‘stronger’  law.”  The  Arizona 
law  was  revised  in  June  to  also  include  a 
new  feature  permitting  anyone  to  file  suit 
to  enforce  the  law:  a  penalty  clause;  plus 
it  opened  up  closed  sessions  for  final  ac¬ 
tion  even  where  closed  sessions  are  per¬ 
mitted  on  matters  such  as  personnel  and 
legal.  The  full  bill  exempts  only  judicial 
proceedings  and  political  caucuses. 

Other  leaders,  according  to  the  survey, 
include  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Maine  with 
scores  of  9. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  were  Mary¬ 
land  and  Rhode  Island  with  one.  Other 
states  fell  in  the  4  to  8  category.  Adams, 
in  his  survey,  regards  scores  of  9  and  10 
as  comprehensive;  8  as  above  average;  6-7 
as  average;  5  below  average;  and  4  or 
below,  least  acceptable. 

In  summary,  Adams  notes  that  of  the 
seven  states  that  scored  the  weakest  legis¬ 
lation  or  4  to  1  points,  “Connecticut,  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Rhode  Island  have  taken  recent 
action  in  terms  of  enacting  or  amending 
their  laws.”  He  said  the  other  low  scores 
action  dates  back  to  1953-1962.  Adams 
said  all  the  states  scoring  9,  10,  or  11, 
took  their  latest  action  in  the  lOTO’s. 

He  concludes  with  this  evidence,  that  “it 
would  seem  that  most  states’  laws  might 
be  appropriately  remedied  to  provide  for 
more  openness  or  more  enforcement  po¬ 
tential.” 

The  publication  of  Adams’  survey  con¬ 
tains  a  summary  of  open  meeting  laws  by 
states  including  the  date  of  latest  action, 
whether  the  11  points  are  covered,  and 
finally  a  “score.” 

“The  status  of  open  meeting  laws  in 
most  states  is  marginal,”  he  continues. 
“Very  few  states,  by  laAv  at  least,  go 
beyond  minimal  provisions  for  openness 
and  three  have  no  laws  at  all.” 

In  the  study,  Adams  explains  his  11 
point  scale  discussing  various  state’s 
phrasing. 

11  point-discussion 

The  first  factor:  statement  of  public  pol¬ 
icy,  Adams  relates,  is  necessary  for  any 
Open  Meeting  law.  He  says  22  states  have 
such  a  public  policy  provision.  The  second 
criterion:  open  legislatures,  Adams  states, 
is  also  necessary:  “Of  the  47  states  with 
Open  Meetings  law’s,  22  provide,  specifi¬ 
cally  or  by  implication  for  open  legisla¬ 
tures.” 

Slightly  more  states  open  their  legisla¬ 
tive  committees,  according  to  the  study. 
This  third  criterion  is  upheld  in  23  states, 
in  regard  to  committees  meetings.  He 
adds,  however:  “It  is  still  the  case  howev¬ 
er,  that  fewer  than  half  of  the  states 
provide  for  open  legislative  committees  by 
law.” 

On  points  4,  5,  6,  and  7:  openness  of 
various  bodies,  Adams  concludes:  “The 
state  legislatures  and  their  committees 
were  mentioned  in  sections  2  and  three 
above.  The  remainder  of  the  types  of  gov- 
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emmental  bodies  are  lumped  together 
here  since  there  is  openness  in  practically 
all  the  states,  w’ith  44  states  providing  for 
open  meetings  of  non-legislative  agencies 
at  the  county  and  city  level,  county 
boards,  and  city  councils.  Furthermore,  all 
47  states  w’ith  Open  Meetings  laws  open 
state-level  non-legislative  bodies.” 

Closed  exec,  sessions 

The  exceptions,  Adams  notes,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  in  terms  of  “judicial,  and  quasi¬ 
judicial  bodies,  parole  boards,  and  the 
like.”  But  he  says  generally  speaking  the 
laws  “appear  to  provide  ammunition  for 
reporters  and  others  seeking  access  to 
state  administrative  bodies  and  county 
and  local  meetings.” 

On  the  eighth  criterion  of  open  execu¬ 
tive  sessions,  Adams  quotes:  Florida,  Min¬ 
nesota,  North  Dakota  (inferred),  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  (on  the  state  level  only)  Colo¬ 
rado,  as  providing  for  open  executive 
meetings. 

All  other  states,  according  to  the  study, 
allow’  closed  executive  sessions,  some  for 
restricted  purposes,  some  in  general.  He 
notes  that  15  of  the  states’  laws  provide 
that  no  “final  action  may  be  taken  in 
closed  sessions.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  Adams 
finds,  in  his  study  that  Alabama’s  law’, 
unamended  since  1915,  appears  to  have  a 
record  in  that  it  forbids  executive  sessions 
by  a  variety  of  agencies  and  then  adds: 
“.  .  .  except  that  executive  or  secret  ses¬ 
sions  may  be  held  by  any  of  the  above 
named  boards  or  commissions  w’hen  the 
character  or  good  name  of  a  woman  or 
man  is  involved.” 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  press, 
according  to  the  study  is  Oregon’s  law 
phrasing  on  this  eighth  criterion:  “Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  news  media  shall  be 
allow’ed  to  attend  executive  sessions  under 
such  conditions  governing  the  disclosure 
of  information  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
governing  body  and  the  representatives  of 
the  news  media  prior  to  such  executive 
sessions.” 

Adams  says  his  ninth  criterion:  “legal 
recourse  to  halt  secrecy,”  is  an  important 
mechanism.  “Of  the  47  states  with  laws,  21 
provide  redress  procedures.  Of  these,  seven 
provide  for  a  general  ‘appeal  to  the 
court.’  The  rest  specifically  suggest  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  writ  of  mandamus,  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  or  both.” 

Adams  explains  that  there  are  still  26 
states  W’ith  law’s  that  carry  no  specific 
recommendation  for  enforcement.  But  he 
adds,  “At  least  test  cases  have  occurred,” 
in  some  of  these.  This  supports  the  idea 
that  judicial  relief  is  possible  even  if  the 
procedure  is  not  spelled  out  in  the  state’s 
law. 

Penalties 

The  tenth  point:  action  taken  contrary  to 
the  law  declared  null  and  void  along  with 
points  of  penalties  for  non-compliance 
and  enforcement  mechanisms  provide, 
w’hat  Adams  calls,  “the  teeth  to  give 
meaning  to  the  Open  Meetings  laws.” 
Phrasing  varies,  but  Adams  finds  14  states 
declared  action  taken  contrary  to  the  laws 
to  be  null  and  void  in  one  way  or  anoth¬ 
er.  Among  these  were  Georgia,  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 


Penalties  for  non-compliance,  the  11th 
point,  and  the  third  procedure  for  enforce¬ 
ment  are  provided  by  26  states’  laws.  He 
said  the  least  precise  of  these  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  best:  Tennessee,  which  combines  an 
enforcement  procedure  and  a  penalty 
reference. 

New  Hampshire,  Adams  finds,  has  a 
1973  amendment  w’hich  provides  that  any 
body  or  agency  failing  to  comply  w’ith  the 
Open  Meetings  law  “shall  be  liable  for 
reasonable  attorney’s  fees  and  costs  in¬ 
curred  in  making  the  information  avail¬ 
able  or  the  proceedings  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  . . .” 

The  24  other  states  provide  either  that 
“violation  will  be  treated  as  a  misdemean¬ 
or”  or  spell  out  fine  and-or  imprisonment 
limits. 

No  consistencies 

But  Adams  states  that  there  are  no 
consistent  patterns  among  the  states’  laws 
on  this  point.  “For  example,  Alabama’s 
range  on  fines  is  from  $10  to  $500,  Indi¬ 
ana’s  is  from  $50  to  $500;  Nebraska’s  fine 
is  ‘nor  not  more  than  $25’;  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  smacks  the  wrist  with  a  range  from 
$10  to  $25  and  costs.” 

Adams  points  out  that  the  imprison¬ 
ment  phrasing  is  “not  more  than  30 
days,”  in  most  cases,  but  “Maine’s  max¬ 
imum  is  one  year  and  Texas’  is  from  one 
to  six  months.”  He  records  that  Minnesota 
further  provides  for  dismissal  of  an  offend¬ 
ing  official  after  a  third  violation. 

Adams  adds  that  in  about  half  the 
states,  “no  penalty  is  mentioned  and  this 
sort  of  incentive  to  openness  is  therefor 
unavailable.” 

Two  model  laws 

Adams  also  brings  up  in  his  study,  the 
“model  law”  proposals  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  and  Common  Cause,  two  national 
bodies  active  in  support  of  Open  Meetings 
laws. 

He  says  the  SDX  proposal  would  score 
below  average  while  the  “model  law” 
offered  by  Common  Cause  would  rate  10 
on  an  11-point  scale,  the  missing  factor  a 
proposal  for  open  executive  sessions. 

In  fairness  to  SDX,  Adams  said  that  its 
plan  was  not  intended  to  be  inclusive,  but 
to  be  used  solely  as  a  starting  point.  The 
SDX  “model  law”  scores  5  by  not  provid¬ 
ing  for  any  of  the  three  enforcement 
mechanisms,  “allowing  closed  legislatures 
and  legislative  committees,”  and  by  not 
providing  for  a  statement  of  public  policy. 

Outside  of  Adams  study,  it  is  noted  that 
support  for  “open  meetings”  legislation  is 
being  urged  by  the  Mississippi  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  Outgoing  MPA  president,  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Hurt,  III,  publisher  of  the  Wayne 
County  News,  Waynesboro,  suggested  the 
association  support  legislation  in  the  1975 
session  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature. 

In  concluding  study  remarks,  Adams 
said,  “Journalists  as  surrogates  for  the 
public,  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  in¬ 
volved  in  the  need  for  openness  to  act, 
and  join  others  in  acting,  for  improved 
legislative  support  of  new  or  amended 
Open  Meetings  laws.  The  rewards,  for 
press,  and  public,  would  be  worth  the 
effort.” 
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Resignation  aftermath 

Letters  to  Washington  Post 
running  heavily  anti- press 


Beth  Bogart,  an  18-year-old  editing  in¬ 
tern,  has  been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
seeing  the  most  vile  language  produced  by 
a  pen  or  typewriter  in  her  duties  of  open¬ 
ing  and  reading  over  1,000  letters  on  Nix¬ 
on’s  resignation  and  the  press  at  the 
Washington  Post. 

“I  wouldn’t  have  had  to  open  many  of 
the  letters.  The  bad  language  was  right 
on  the  envelope.  And  then  there  were 
stickers  ‘Stop  the  presses’  and  scrawls  of 
‘I  hope  you’re  satisfied’  and  words  I  don’t 
want  to  repeat,”  Miss  Bogart  told  E&P. 

Despite  being  shocked  somewhat  by  the 
public’s  lowest  demonstration  of  its  rage 
against  the  press,  Beth,  who  will  be  a 
junior  at  Princeton  University  this  fall, 
still  says  her  summer  has  been  “absolute¬ 
ly  fantastic.  I  w’ould  have  worked  at  the 
Post  for  free.  I’m  doing  something  that 
usually  you  dream  about.”  But  she  didn’t 
have  to  donate  her  time.  Beth  is  getting 
the  standard  $170  a  week  for  an  editing 
intern.  Reporting  interns  get  $210. 

Majoring  in  history  and  philosophy  at 
Princeton,  Bogart  wants  to  be  a  Post  re¬ 
porter  when  she  graduates.  She  had  her 
first  taste  of  the  Post  life-style  when  she 
worked  as  a  volunteer  at  the  Post  for 
three  weeks  during  her  senior  year  at 
National  Cathedral  High  School  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Miss  Bogart  found  that  most  of  the 
letters  to  the  editor  in  poor  taste  came 
from  out-of-town.  “A  lot  of  the  negative 
letters  towards  the  press  came  from  places 
like  Ohio,  Indiana,  Texas  and  Florida,” 
she  said. 

“Right  after  Nixon’s  resignation,  there 
were  more  positive  letters  that  praised 
the  paper  for  doing  what  it  did.  They 
came  locally.  Then  a  few  days  later  it  w'as 
3  or  4  to  1  negative  over  positive  letters. 
Then  vre  published  some  of  the  letters  and 
we  got  a  few  more  positive.  All  in  all, 
there  have  been  twice  as  many  negative 
letters.” 

Miss  Bogart  has  been  working  for  Phil¬ 
ip  Geyelin,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Post.  “Some  letters  came  addressed  to  Ben 
Bradlee  (executive  editor)  or  Katharine 
Graham  (publisher),  but  they  were  all 
referred  to  us,”  she  said.  A  few  were  very 
cruel,  such  as  one  sent  to  Bradlee  that 
said,  “Lee  Harvey  Oswald  used  a  gun; 
you  use  a  pen.” 

Of  the  several  batches  of  Nixon  and 
press  letters  printed  on  the  editorial 
page,  Geyelin  said,  “The  criteria  has  been 
whether  they’re  printable.  Some  are  in 
coherent  or  in  hopeless  bad  taste.  The 
most  critical  of  the  press  were  in  that 
category.  Some  letters  were  so  violent 
they  weren’t  printable.  Some  letters  were 
‘sick.’ 

“As  best  as  we  can,  w’e  are  trying  to 
avoid  distorting  the  proportions  of  the 
kinds  of  letters,”  said  Geyelin.  Of  a  small 
sample  batch  of  letters,  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
count:  12  said  no  immunity  for  Nixon;  9 


were  very  anti-press/pro-Nixon/“go  after 
Chappaquidick”  (of  these  a  few  were 
marginally  printable) ;  2  said  something 
like  “Leave  Nixon  alone;  he’s  suffered 
enough” ;  24  were  varied,  saying  the  press 
should  stop  criticizing  the  leaders,  or 
“Let’s  help  to  heal  the  nation’s  wounds”; 

5  said  if  Nixon  gets  amnesty,  the  draft 
dodgers  should;  and  2  were  complimen¬ 
tary  to  the  press. 

He  felt  that  perhaps  the  people  who 
would  have  positive  things  to  say  don’t 
have  the  compulsion  to  write  letters  to  the 
editor  as  compared  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  negative  or  nasty  remarks. 

“We  found  the  same  thing  happened 
after  (Spiro)  Agnew  left  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
idency.  Most  letters  were  sympathetic  to 
him  and  anti-press.  We  printed  them,  and 
then  people  who  don’t  generally  write  let¬ 
ters  wrote  in  to  defend  the  press  and  its 
responsibility.  Those  people  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  write  letters  unless  they  see 
letters  w'ith  which  they  disagree,”  said 
Geyelin. 

“Miss  Bogarts’  instructions  were  to  get 
the  Nixon  and  press  letters  published 
roughly  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,” 
said  Geyelin. 

• 

West  Coast  unions 
ratify  new  contract 

Thirteen  unions,  representing  more 
than  4,000  newspaper  employes  in  San 
Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose,  have 
ratified  a  new  three-year  labor  contract. 

The  14th  local.  Teamsters  Union  drivers 
employed  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News,  voted  to  reject  the  pact.  Newspaper 
drivers  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Terms  of  the  contract,  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1974,  give  newsmen  raises  to¬ 
taling  about  9.1  percent  in  each  of  the 
first  two  years,  with  a  third-year  increase 
to  be  negotiated  late  next  year.  Increases 
also  were  negotiated  in  fringe  benefits. 

Sam  Kagel,  a  mediator,  entered  the  ne¬ 
gotiations,  starting  last  year,  on  June  21, 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  two 
sides  together. 

• 

Ad  campaign  begun 
by  Maryland  lawyers 

A  series  of  paid  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  to  educate  the  public  on  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  judicial  system  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Maryland  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  association  ads  raise  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  “Is  it  bad  to  plead  guilty?”,  “Does 
a  judge  have  to  disqualify  if  a  friend  is 
on  trial?”  The  ad  concludes  with  the  line 
“Ask  us  anything  about  the  Maryland 
courts  .  .  .  we’ll  answer  within  30  days.” 
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Press  group  protests 
repression  in  Peru 

The  International  Press  Institute,  based 
in  Zurich,  has  joined  forces  wdth  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  “in  efforts  to 
bring  a  restoration  of  press  freedom  in 
Peru.” 

Paul  Ringler,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  who  is  chairman  of  the  IPI’s 
executive  committee,  offered  “fullest  co¬ 
operation”  in  a  letter  to  Robert  U.  Brown, 
president  of  the  lAPA  and  publisher  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ringler  said  in  his  letter: 

“The  International  Press  Institute, 
representing  1,900  editors,  publishers  and 
broadcasters  in  65  nations,  offers  fullest 
cooperation  to  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  in  efforts  to  bring  a  restora- 
restoration  of  press  freedom  in  Peru.” 

• 

Death  records  opened 
to  public  inspection 

The  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  has  won 
its  suit  to  gain  access  to  death  records. 

Judge  William  Miller  made  the  ruling 
in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Evansville- 
Vanderburgh  County  Health  Department 
against  the  Press,  Evansville  Courier,  and 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation.  The 
health  department  sought  a  declaratory 
judgment  on  the  question  of  public  avail¬ 
ability  of  death  records,  saying  it  feared 
law  suits  against  it  by  survivors  of  the 
deceased. 

The  suit  was  filed  last  August  1  after 
Dr.  Arnold  Brockmole,  city-county  health 
officer,  refused  reporter  L.  D.  Seits  of  the 
Evansville  Press  access  to  the  death  cer¬ 
tificates.  Brockmole  also  refused  to  allow 
Seits  to  purchase  copies  of  certificates 
though  Indiana  law  requires  the  health 
department  provide  the  certificates  for  a 
fee. 

The  suit  lingered  for  nearly  a  year  and 
was  finally  brought  to  trial  at  the  insis¬ 
tence  of  the  Press. 

Seits  sought  the  cause  of  death  in¬ 
formation  in  stillbirth  cases  to  determine 
the  incidence  of  abortions  being  per¬ 
formed  under  a  new  state  law. 

The  newspapers  argued  that  state  law 
does  not  designate  local  death  records 
confidential  and  cited  the  Indiana  Hughes 
Anti-Secrecy  Act  which  makes  records  not 
designated  confidential  to  be  automatically 
public. 

The  newspapers  also  stressed  that  such 
records  are  readily  available  to  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  attorneys,  funeral  direc¬ 
tors  and  insurance  companies  and  that  it 
was  only  newspapers  that  were  being  de¬ 
nied  access. 

The  health  department’s  counsel  argpied 
that  opening  death  records  to  public  in¬ 
spection  raised  the  threat  of  an  “adverse 
effect”  on  a  survivor. 

The  health  department  indicated  it 
would  appeal,  but  no  such  steps  have  yet 
been  taken.  An  appeal  could  set  up  the 
first  binding  interpretation  of  the  21-year- 
old  anti-secrecy  law  at  the  state  level, 
press  association  attorneys  said. 

In  the  past,  periodic  efforts  by  Evans¬ 
ville  reporters  to  inspect  health  depart¬ 
ment  records  have  fail^. 
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Courts  urged  by  reporter 
to  adopt  ‘gag’  proeedure 


Suggested  uniform  procedures  for 
judges  to  follow  when  it  appears  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  issue  a  restrictive  order  to 
preserve  a  fair  trial  were  presented  at 
the  recent  American  Bar  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Honolulu  August  16. 

Jack  C.  Landau,  Supreme  Court  report¬ 
er  for  Newhouse  News  Service  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Reporters  Committee  for 
Freedom  of  the  Press  gave  what  he 
termed  a  compromise  proposal  for 
procedural  due  process  on  gag  orders 
“without  causing  substantial  damage  to 
the  right  of  the  free  press.”  No  standard 
procedure  currently  exists. 

Landau’s  suggestions  were  debated  by 
a  panel  from  the  news  media  and  the 
judicial  community  including  William  H. 
Hornby,  executive  editor  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  and  chairman  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee,  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Robert  S. 
Warren,  Los  Angeles  trial  counsel  for  the 
Times  Mirror  Company,  and  California 
Superior  Court  Judge  Donald  R.  Fretz, 
chairman,  ABA  Task  Force  on  Courts  and 
the  Public. 

Landau  recommended  that  some  type  of 
notice,  opportunity  to  be  heard,  findings  of 
fact  and  time  for  appeal  would  eliminate 
most  substantive  disputes.  Unreasonable 
court  rules  and  unreasonable  objections  by 
the  media  will  fall  of  their  own  weight 
under  the  traditional  American  concept  of 
due  process,  with  fact  findings  to  justify 
orders  reasonably  related  to  the  ends  they 
wish  to  accomplish  and  appeal. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  judges  and 
the  media  engage  in  personal  dialogue; 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  problems  today 
stem  from  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  and 
isolation  from  each  other;  and  that  these 
two  institutions  must  make  some  attempts 
to  understand  each  other’s  problems.  This 
could  eliminate  most  of  the  fair  trial 
problems  of  the  future. 

Elimination  of  standing  orders  in  favor 
of  adoption  of  standing  guidelines  in  force 
as  permanent  guides  but  not  enforceable 
by  contempt  formed  another  suggestion. 
Guidelines  should  be  drawn  up  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  press  and  should  cover 
problems  common  to  sensational  criminal 
proceedings.  In  problem  cases,  courts 
might  wish  to  adopt  a  special  order  en¬ 
forceable  by  contempt  and  composed  of  two 
parts:  Elements  from  the  standing  guide¬ 
lines  previously  discussed  with  the  press, 
and  other  factors  unique  to  the  particular 
case  not  covered  by  the  guidelines. 

Allowances  for  time 

It  was  further  recommended  that  no 
special  order  should  go  into  effect  until 
there  is  some  type  of  “procedural  due 
process”  or  “fundamentally  fair” 
procedure  incorporating  notice  to  the 
press,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  findings 
of  fact  or  law,  and  time  to  appeal. 

The  standing  gpiideline  and  special  or¬ 
der  proposals  are  concerned  only  with 
efforts  by  courts  to  limit  access  to  in¬ 


formation  and  persons  involved  in  the 
criminal  justice  process  and  to  limit  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  elicited  in  formally 
convened  court  proceedings  and  records.  It 
is  doubtful  that  the  press  will  negotiate 
any  order  involving  a  direct  prior  re¬ 
straint  on  publication. 

Landau  submitted  that  the  special  order 
proposal — of  notice,  a  chance  to  communi¬ 
cate,  findings  of  fact  and  appeal — contains 
desirable  and  undesirable  features  about 
which  there  is  considerable  controversy. 
He  included  in  his  presentation  several 
alternative  suggestions  attempting  to  find 
a  solution  which  will  offer  some  type  of 
procedural  protection  but  will  avoid  the 
problem  of  waiver-estoppel-concession  of 
jurisdiction. 

He  said  the  remedy  would  be  halting  all 
proceedings  covered  by  an  order  handed 
down  in  violation  of  procedural  fairness; 
specific  proceedings  for  drafting  the 
standing  guideline;  publication  of  a  final 
standing  guideline  and  certain  procedures 
for  the  special  order. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  few,  if  any,  com¬ 
plicated  or  sensational  crimes  are  tried 
less  than  30  days  from  indictment,  with 
the  average  closer  to  90  days,  the  pro¬ 
cedural  plan  probably  could  be  completed 
within  a  month  from  indictment. 

The  judge’s  order  probably  would  be  the 
single  most  time  consuming  period — 
querying  the  defense,  the  prosecution,  and 
the  press  to  determine  what  if  any  unusu¬ 
al  problems  would  be  expected  in  the  trial 
in  order  to  frame  his  proposed  special 
order. 

Similarly,  if  there  w^as  to  be  a  great 
demand  for  press  seats  or  for  special 
facilities  to  cover  the  trial,  the  press 
should  at  least  make  the  judge  aware  of 
this  problem  before  the  order  is  drawn 
and  circulated. 


Tenth  birthday  marked 
by  Oklahoma  Journal 

The  Oklahoma  Journal  in  Oklahoma 
City,  which  started  publication  August  15, 
1964,  celebrated  its  10th  birthday  Sunday, 
August  11  with  an  open  house  and  a 
72-page  special  tabloid  section. 

The  Journal,  which  has  almost  9,000 
stockholders  in  Oklahoma,  has  286  full¬ 
time  staff  members  plus  30  part-time 
employes  and  almost  900  carriers.  The 
newspaper  generates  about  $5  million  in 
sales  each  year. 

The  newspaper  went  into  operation  us¬ 
ing  cold  type  and  offset.  Representatives 
from  12  foreign  countries  and  almost 
every  state  have  visited  the  plant. 

The  newspaper  is  operated  as  a 
subsidiary  corporation  of  W,  P.  Bill 
Atkinson  Enterprises  Inc.,  which  also  has 
home  and  shopping  center  developments, 
lake  properties  and  modular  home  plants. 
Atkinson,  a  former  college  professor,  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Journal. 


Tenn.  daily  starts 
daily  in  Virginia 

Pete  Dykes,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Post,  Incorporated  of  Kings¬ 
port,  Tennessee,  has  announced  that  the 
firm  has  added  a  second  5  day  daily  news¬ 
paper  to  its  publications. 

The  new  daily,  the  Daily  News  of  Gate 
City,  Virginia,  will  feature  local  news  as 
a  basic  format,  but  will  include  state 
regional  and  national  news  in  capsule 
form. 

Dykes  founded  Post,  Incorporated  in 
1963,  and  established  the  weekly 
Kingsport  Post  during  that  year. 

In  1970,  the  firm  began  also  publishing 
the  Daily  News  of  Kingsport,  a  5  day 
tabloid. 

The  Gate  City  daily  will  be  managed  by 
Archie  Redell,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Daily  News  and  the 
weekly  Post. 

The  first  edition  was  printed  August  19, 
1974. 

Detroit  Free  Press 
girl  carrier  slain 

A  12-year-old  girl  newspaper  carrier 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  was  shot  and 
killed  about  5:30  a.m.  Sunday  (August 
18)  as  she  was  about  to  flip  the  paper  on 
the  porch. 

It  marked  the  second  time  this  year 
that  a  Detroit  carrier  has  been  slain  while 
delivering  a  newspaper.  On  April  5,  a 
15-year-old  carrierboy  for  the  Detroit 
News  was  murdered  by  a  gang  of  youths 
attempting  to  rob  him  of  his  collection 
money. 

Detroit  police  initially  charged  Rudolph 
.Acosta,  24,  of  Highland  Park,  Michigan 
with  manslaughter  and  released  him  on 
$2,500  bond.  Later  the  police  raised  the 
charge  to  second  degree  murder.  The  sus¬ 
pect  surrendered  to  police  on  Aug;ust  21. 

The  girl,  Edith  Perchman,  who  is  black, 
was  hit  by  shotgun  blast,  police  said,  when 
she  delivered  the  Sunday  Free  Press  to 
Acosta’s  home.  Police  said  Acosta 
apparently  believed  that  he  was  in  danger 
from  a  man  who  drove  a  light  blue  car, 
the  same  color  as  the  vehicle  that  Edith’s 
father  was  driving  as  he  took  her  to 
deliver  papers. 

• 

Johnston  named  chief 
at  J.  Walter  Thompson 

Don  Johnston,  47,  the  former  executive 
vicepresident  of  international  operations, 
has  been  named  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
the  nation’s  largest  advertising  agency. 

Replacing  Dan  Seymour,  who  retires  at 
the  end  of  this  year  at  age  60,  Johnson  is 
the  fifth  chief  executive  officer  in  the 
company’s  110  year  history.  Facing  him 
are  not  only  the  problems  of  administer¬ 
ing  $838  million  in  billings,  but  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  increased  billings  accompanied 
with  declining  earnings. 

Edward  B.  Wilson  II,  former  president, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  board.  John 
Treasure  continues  as  vice  chairman. 
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Eight  are  assigned 
to  terHorst’s  staff 

The  office  of  White  House  director  of 
communications,  established  by  Herb 
Klein  and  recently  held  by  Ken  Clawson, 
has  been  eliminated  by  Jerald  F.  ter- 
Horst,  President  Ford’s  new  press  secre¬ 
tary. 

TerHorst  named  as  his  assistant  press 
secretaries  Paul  Miltich,  a  former  Michi¬ 
gan  newspaperman  and  Booth  News¬ 
papers  Washington  reporter  and  press 
spokesman  for  Ford  when  he  was  Vice 
President,  and  James  Holland,  who  was 
Clawson’s  deputy.  They  are  to  maintain 
contact  with  editors  outside  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Clawson,  said  terHorst,  plans  to  return 
to  journalism.  This  past  week,  Clawson 
still  occupied  the  White  House  Communi¬ 
cations  Office.  In  making  the  announce¬ 
ment  Friday  (Aug.  16),  terHorst  said 
political  work  performed  by  the  Clawson 
office  will  be  done  by  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee.  Clawson  had  directed  a 
campaign  in  the  President’s  Watergate 
defense. 

In  his  talk  with  reporters,  terHorst 
promised  to  stop  the  “blatant  politicizing 
that  has  been  going  on  for  too  many 
months”  in  the  Ni.xon  press  operation. 
“This  is  going  to  be  a  professional  organi¬ 
zation  and  not  a  politicized”  one.  And  he 
said  he  would  not  tolerate  a  “Madison 
Avenue  public  relations  approach”  in  the 
press  office. 

TerHorst  said  there  will  not  be  regular 
press  conferences  on  a  set  day  each  week 
as  in  the  Eisenhower  years.  But  once  past 
the  transition,  they  will  be  “frequent,”  at 
least  one  every  other  week,  and  hopefully 
more  often. 

He  says  categorically  that  there  will  be 
“no  more  blatant  politicizing  of  the  office 
of  the  press  secretary.”  He  has  talked 
with  Republican  National  Chairman 
George  Bush,  he  says,  and  arranged  to 
have  the  national  committee  handle  all 
such  political  sessions  with  the  press. 

Warren  replaced 

John  W.  Hushen,  39,  press  officer  of  the 
Justice  Department  since  1970,  was  picked 
by  terHorst  to  succeed  Gerald  L.  Warren 
as  deputy  press  secretary.  Warren  will 
remain  on  the  staff  during  the  transition 
to  advise  terHorst  and  act  as  a  liaison 
with  former  President  Nixon,  said  ter¬ 
Horst. 

Hushen  is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  News,  where  his  late  father,  Wal¬ 
ly,  was  a  one-time  assistant  city  editor. 
Hushen  joined  the  News  in  1958  after  he 
was  graduated  with  a  journalism  degree 
from  Wayne  State  University,  where  he 
edited  the  university  paper,  then  known 
as  the  Daily  Collegian,  in  his  senior  year. 

Most  of  the  eight  years  Hushen  was 
with  the  News  he  was  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  covering  the  police  and 
court  beats.  Hushen  left  the  paper  in  1966 
to  join  the  staff  of  then  Michigan’s  Re¬ 
publican  Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin  as  press 
secretary,  a  post  he  kept  for  four  years. 

As  chief  public  information  officer  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  past 
four  years,  Hushen  served  under  five  at¬ 
torneys  general — John  N.  Mitchell,  Rich- 
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ard  G.  Kleindienst,  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Robert  H.  Bork  (acting  attorney  general 
for  70  days)  and  William  B.  Saxbe. 

TerHorst  also  announced  that  John  W. 
(Bill)  Roberts,  former  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  McGraw-Hill’s  and  Time- 
Life’s  broadcasting  divisions  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Mr.  Ford’s  staff  since  December, 
would  work  principally  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  matters. 

Larry  Speakes,  a  former  aide  to  Sen. 
James  0.  Eastland  (D-Miss.)  and  later  to 
Claw’son,  will  also  join  the  press  office, 
said  terHorst.  He  said  John  Carson  and 
Thomas  DeCair  would  be  retained  as 
press  assistants.  Andrews  T.  Falkiewicz 
will  remain  as  a  deputy  for  liaison  with 
the  foreign  press. 

TerHorst  told  a  recent  breakfast  meet¬ 
ing  with  reporters  that  the  “adversary 
relationship”  between  press  and  govern¬ 
ment  “is  great  and  should  be  continued” 
but  that  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  “a  hostile 
relationship.” 

He  said  the  objective  should  be  a  rela¬ 
tionship  such  as  that  between  opposing 
political  parties  on  Capitol  Hill  or  be¬ 
tween  opposing  lawyers  in  a  court  case. 

In  the  first  week  on  the  job,  terHorst 
said  he  has  had  102  requests  for  inter¬ 
views  with  the  President.  None  of  these 
will  be  granted,  he  said,  at  least  until 
after  open  press  conferences.  Later,  the 
President  will  decide  whether  to  grant 
individual  interviews,  he  said. 

• 

Watergate  Senator 
will  write  column 

Senator  Lowell  T.  Weicker,  R.  Conn., 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Watergate  com¬ 
mittee,  will  write  a  twice  weekly,  250-word 
column  for  Inter  Ocean  Syndicate  begin¬ 
ning  September  16. 

Announcement  was  made  by  Carl  Rib- 
let,  who  is  based  at  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star.  Riblet  said  his  expanding  syndicate 
will  open  a  new  office  in  Chicago  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  He  syndicated  the  late  Everett 
Dirksen’s  “Senator’s  Notebook”  until  the 
Senator’s  death. 

The  new  Weicker  column  will  explain 
the  U.S.  Constitution  in  simple,  easy-to- 
understand  terms.  Riblet  said  Chicago 
lawyer  Timothy  Lowry,  who  is  part  owner 
of  the  syndicate,  will  head  research  for 
Weicker  but  actual  writing  will  be  done 
by  the  Senator,  who  will  get  a  50-50  fee 
division  from  sale  of  the  column. 

Riblet  said  Senator  Weicker  was  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  column  idea  on  Sunday, 
August  18,  in  a  telephone  call  made  by 
Robert  J.  Leeney,  editor  of  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  (Conn.)  Register.  He  accepted  the 
following  day. 


Underhill  resigns 

Edwin  S.  Underhill,  3rd  resigned  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Coming 
(N.Y.)  Leader  August  19.  Robert  C. 
McCormick,  general  manager,  w’as  named 
publisher.  Underhill,  the  announcement 
said,  was  moving  to  Florida  where  he  and 
his  wife  have  an  interest  in  a  weekly 
newspaper.  The  Leader  is  a  member  of 
the  Howard  Publications  group. 
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Urban  is  named 
president  of 
Buffalo  News 


Henry  Z.  Urban  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  Inc.  by  the  corporate  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Urban  succeeds 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  But- 
ler,  who  held  both  po- 
f  B  sitions  until  her  death 

I  V  August  3. 

VpiPk  ^1  Edward  B.  Righter, 

a  '  grandson  of  Mrs. 

^  Butler,  was  named  a 

vicepresident  of  the 
'  corporation.  William 

M.  Fallis,  treasurer, 
was  appointed  a  vice- 
i  president,  and  Joseph 
Al.  Haussler,  control- 
ler,  was  named  treas- 
urer. 

George  T.  Moseley 
will  continue  as  secre¬ 
tary.  Miss  A.  Jean 
Gooding,  a  secretary 
in  the  office  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Butler,  was 
named  assistant 
treasurer. 

Urban  joined  the  Buffalo  News  in  1953. 
He  served  as  assistant  business  manager 
from  1957  to  1962  and  as  business  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  treasurer  from  1962 
to  1971.  Since  1971,  he  has  been  treasurer, 
business  manager  and  corporate  director. 


Urban 


4  Florida  dailies  defy 
political  ad  statute 

Despite  a  Florida  statute  that  requires 
newspapers  to  offer  candidates  the  lowest 
advertising  rate  possible,  three 
new’spapers  have  joined  the  Miami  Herald 
and  have  begun  charging  politicians  and 
political  organizations  on  an  earned  rate 
basis. 

The  three  papers  are  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  Star,  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 
the  Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel,  the 
latter  two  are  owned  by  Gore 
Newspapers,  an  independent  subsidiary  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Co. 

The  New’s  is  presently  involved  in  lit¬ 
igation  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
statute.  (E&P,  July  13)  Prior  to  the 
decision,  the  News  had  been  complying 
with  the  law  as  had  the  Sun-Sentinel.  The 
Sentinel-Star  had  been  refusing  political 
ads. 

The  two  Gore  newspapers  began 
charging  earned  rates  on  July  19.  The 
Sentinel- Star  began  accepting  political 
ads  during  July.  According  to  spokesmen 
for  the  newspapers,  funds  and  accounts  of 
political  candidates  are  being  kept 
separate  in  case  the  Florida  District 
Court  rules  against  the  newspapers. 

This  week  the  News  and  the  Florida 
attorney  general  filed  statements  of  posi¬ 
tion.  No  court  date  for  oral  arguments 
has  been  set. 
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NY  Post  reaches 
tentative  pact 

The  New  York  Post  and  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  reached  a  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  last  week  on  a  long  term 
contract  extending  to  March  30,  1984. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Post 
pact  and  the  one  signed  earlier  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  the  New  York 
Times  is  the  right  of  the  Post  to  perform 
typographical  work  in  addition  to  regular 
newspaper  work  provided  the  work  is  not 
now  being  done  in  printing  shops  in  the 
city  under  contract  to  Local  6. 

The  agreement  covers  257  regular  em¬ 
ployes  and  50  substitutes  who  will  become 
re^ar  employes  next  March.  There  are 
approximately  45  printers  in  the  two 
groups  over  the  age  of  65.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  average  age  of  the 
regular  and  substitute  printers  is  the 
same  as  at  the  New  York  Times  and 
Daily  News. 

Under  the  new  contract  the  printers 
will  receive  wage  increases  and  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  addition  to  lifetime 
job  guarantees.  The  publisher  will  have 
unrestricted  right  to  introduce  equipment 
associated  with  the  new  technology.  The 
Post  has  been  working  with  outside  con¬ 
sultants,  according  to  a  company  spokes¬ 
man,  but  plans  for  introduction  of  the  new’ 
equipment  has  not  been  formalized. 

Information  was  not  available  on  what 
possible  typographical  work  could  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Post. 

With  the  tentative  agreement  by  the 
New’  York  Post  only  the  Long  Island 
Press  has  not  reached  an  agreement  with 
Local  union  No.  6.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Long  Island  Press  stated  that  a  decision 
w’ould  not  be  made  in  all  probability  until 
after  September  1st. 

Ratification  of  the  Post  contract  is 
scheduled  for  September  8th  or  possibly 
one  w’eek  earlier. 

• 

Mayor  Hanna  loses 
Utica  press  battle 

The  newspapers  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  won  a 
victory  in  their  battle  with  city  Mayor 
Edward  Hanna  over  the  problem  of  writ¬ 
ten  questions. 

Federal  Court  Judge  Edmund  Port,  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  motion  that  the  fiery  mayor 
be  found  in  contempt  of  court,  order  Han¬ 
na  to  stop  requiring  the  newspapers’  re¬ 
porters  to  put  all  their  questions  to  him  in 
w’riting.  He  did  not  find  the  mayor  in 
contempt,  how’ever. 

The  court  decision  is  just  part  of  a 
running  battle  between  Hanna  and  the 
city’s  tw’o  newspapers,  the  Utica  Observer 
Dispatch  and  the  Daily  Press,  both  Gan¬ 
nett  new’spapers. 

Judg^  Port  also  dismissed  a  request  by 
Mayor  Hanna  that  Denney  Clements,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Observer  Dispatch,  be 
barred  from  City  Hall.  The  Mayor’s  suit 
for  $1  million  in  punitive  damages  was 
also  dismissed. 

The  suit  was  for  what  Mayor  Hanna, 
called  press  harrassment.  (E&P  July  13, 
1974.) 
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NARI  awards  program 

Five  $1,000  awards  w’ill  be  presented 
for  outstanding  coverage  of  solid  w’aste 
recovery  and  recycling  in  the  1974  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Recycling  Industries, 
Inc.,  Media  Aw’ards  Program  by  its  Edu¬ 
cational  and  Research  Foundation. 

Award  categories  are:  new’spapers/syn- 
dicates/wire  services;  magazines,  includ¬ 
ing  general,  news  and  other  consumer- 
oriented  publications;  business,  industrial, 
trade  and  technical  publications;  environ¬ 
mental  publications ;  and  tv-radio. 

All  entires  must  have  been  published  or 
broadcast  during  the  1974  calendar  year. 
For  further  information  w’rite  to:  Media 
Aw’ards,  National  Association  of  Recy¬ 
cling  Industries  Inc.,  330  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  10017.  The  deadline  for 
entries  is  Feb  1,  1975. 

• 

Weekly  zoned  sections 
planned  by  Fla.  daily 

Florida  Publishing  Co.,  Jacksonville, 
has  begun  publishing  the  first  of  many 
separate  w’eekly  zoned  edition  supple¬ 
ments  geared  to  local  neighborhood  new’s. 

The  inaugural  issue  was  published  and 
distributed  throughout  Clay  County  on 
August  29.  The  section  w’as  distributed 
with  the  Florida  Times-Union.  President 
Robert  R.  Feagin  said  others  are  planned 
for  the  future  in  the  Jacksonville  area. 

He  said  the  community  editions  will 
have  their  ow’n  staffs  and  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  days  may  vary.  The  Clay  edition  is 
headed  by  Denise  Lang,  who  helped  orga¬ 
nize  and  expand  a  community  new’spaper 
in  West  Orange  County  for  the  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star.  Working  with  Mrs.  Lang  is 
Bill  Grinter,  w’ho  w’ill  be  in  charge  of 
advertising. 

• 

Dues  in  PNPA  raised; 
magazine  to  go  tabloid 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  New’spaper  Publishers  Association 
recently  approved  a  35%  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership  dues,  effective  January  1,  1975. 

The  increase,  PNPA  said,  is  equivalent 
to  the  10%  increase  previously  authorized 
in  1969  but  never  put  into  effect  plus  the 
257c  assesment  which  has  been  paid  yearly 
since  1972.  Affiliate  membership  due  will 
also  rise  35%. 

The  board  also  authorized  that  the 
PNPA  PRESS,  the  association’s  monthly 
magazine,  be  converted  to  a  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  published  10  times  a  year,  starting 
in  January.  The  publication  is  now  in 
magazine  format  on  glossy  stock. 


Safety  awards  dropped 

The  Highway  Users  Federation  has 
announced  the  end  of  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Awards  for  Highway  Safety.  The  reasons 
given  by  the  Federation  were  lack  of 
entries  for  the  annual  media  competition 
along  with  high  promotion  costs. 
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Sabbatical  program 
begun  in  Louisville 

On  June  28,  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  began  a  program  of  sab¬ 
baticals  for  their  professional  staffers — 
writers,  editors,  photogn*aphers,  and  art¬ 
ists. 

The  Sabbaticals  are  to  be  used  for  pro¬ 
fessional  enrichment  or  improvement, 
much  as  sabbaticals  are  used  by  college 
and  university  faculty  members. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the 
total  time  for  all  sabbaticals  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  12  months.  The  length  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  sabbatical  may  range  from  one 
month  to  one  year.  Those  on  sabbatical 
will  receive  full  pay,  plus  necessary  ex¬ 
penses. 

Only  those  staffers  who  have  worked  on 
the  Louisville  papers  for  at  least  six 
years  are  eligible  for  the  program.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  present  their  proposals  in 
writing  and  must  include  a  detailed  esti¬ 
mate  of  necessary  expenses.  A  nine- 
member  selection  committee — composed  of 
the  executive  editor,  both  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  Sunday  editor,  executive  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  executive  sports  editor,  art  director, 
and  two  “alumni”  from  recent  fellow¬ 
ships — will  screen  applications  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  executive  editor, 
who  will  make  the  final  selections. 

The  papers  also  are  exploring  the  idea 
of  a  year-round  intern  program  for  prom¬ 
ising  college  students,  to  help  fill  the  gaps 
left  by  staffers  on  sabbaticals. 

• 

Cash  prizes  dropped 
by  N.Y.  Deadline  Club 

Corporate  sponsorship  of  the  financial 
portion  of  its  annual  awards  for  distin¬ 
guished  journalistic  achievement  will  be 
discontinued  beginning  next  year  by  The 
Deadline  Club,  the  New  York  City  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists,  announced 
Morton  Frank,  recently  elected  president. 

Awards  will  continue  with  trophies  and 
citations  to  recognize  winners.  The  Club 
usually  has  awarded  cash  prizes  totalling 
$3,500  annually  for  journalistic  excellence 
in  seven  categories.  The  funds  were  con¬ 
tributed  by  seven  corporations,  including 
Editor  &  Publisher,  which  sponsors  the 
James  Wright  Brown  Award. 

The  club’s  Standards  and  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  Joseph  Oppenheimer  of 
Standard  &  Poor’s,  chairman,  and  Myron 
Kandel,  Review  of  the  Financial  Press, 
Mike  Wallace,  CBS-News,  and  Peter 
Khiss,  the  New  York  Times. 

A  statement  prepared  by  the  group’s 
Standards  and  Ethics  Committee  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  its  Executive  Council  said:  “In 
light  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by  the 
national  convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  the  climate  of  continuous  self- 
examination  to  which  journalists  must 
constantly  subject  themselves,  our  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  has  voted  that  the  annual 
awards  will  be  wholly  sponsored  by  the 
Club.” 
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Switch  to  six 
inspired  by 
J-school  prof 

By  Philly  Murtha 

A  small  Indiana  daily  in  a  rural  Hoo- 
sier  area  steeped  in  70  years  of  traditional 
respect,  where  coal-mining  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  industry  along  with  farming,  and 
where  23  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
town  of  4,600  is  over  sixty-five-years  old 
has  changed  its  appearance. 

And  it  has  done  it  in  less  than  two 
years. 

The  paper  is  the  Sullivan  Daily  (Ind.) 
Times,  with  a  circulation  of  5,000.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  publisher-owner  Rex  Pierce, 
the  paper  has  been  a  forecaster  in  modern 
newspapering  for  other  small  dailies  in 
Indiana. 

The  paper  has  gone  from  hot  metal  to 
offset  and  from  an  eight-column  format  to 
six-column  horizontal  modular  makeup  in 
a  short  time  span.  The  results  have  been 
positive,  in  terms  of  readership  response 
and  increased  advertising. 

Also,  according  to  Craig  Hitchcock,  edi¬ 
tor,  since  the  transformation,  “our  front 
page  layout  won  an  award  from  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association  for  being 
the  best  in  our  circulation  category  last 
year.” 

Daily’s  history 

The  newspaper  has  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory,  editor  Hitchcock,  24,  explains,  “Our 
transformation  came  about  after  the  pa¬ 
per  was  purchased  two  years  ago  by  Rex 
Pierce,  a  local  bulk  oil  dealer  with  no 
previous  experience  in  newspapering.  He 
hired  me  out  of  college  and  gave  me  free¬ 
dom  w’ith  the  editorial  side  of  the  paper 
while  he  put  in  a  new  backshop — switch¬ 
ing  from  hot  metal  to  offset.” 

The  Times  was  previously  owned  by 
Eleanor  Poynter  Jamison,  from  1950-1972, 
daughter  of  the  Times’  founder,  Paul 
Poynter,  who  also  founded  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times,  which  is  now  published  by 
his  son.  Nelson  Poynter. 

Pierce  bought  the  Sullivan  daily  in  1972 
for  diversification  purposes.  Also,  Hitch¬ 
cock  relates.  Pierce  had  been  a  newspaper 
carrier  for  the  daily  as  a  youth.  He  had  a 
keen  interest  in  making  it  as  professional 
as  possible. 

In  ’72,  when  Pierce  took  over,  there 
were  problems  with  the  backshop.  It  was 
family-run,  and  most  of  the  production 
people  were  fairly  old.  After  discussion. 
Pierce  decided  to  begin  printing  else¬ 
where,  rather  than  using  the  shop’s  worn- 
out  machinery. 

For  three  months.  Pierce  printed  his 
daily  28-miles  away  in  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Then  he  hired  Hitchcock  as  editor.  At  the 
same  time.  Pierce  decided  to  install  offset 
equipment  in  the  Sullivan  offices. 

“When  I  came,  I  was  given  a  very  free 
hand  in  changing  things  around.  Mr. 
Pierce  has  been  extremely  cooperative  in 
my  ideas  for  changing  layout.  Mr.  Pierce 
had  already  purchased  cold-type  materi- 
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OLD  LOOK — A  small  rural  Indiana  daily  kept 
to  staid-traditional  vertical  look  to  augment 
70  years  of  tradition.  The  newspaper  looks 
gray,  heavy  and  austere.  There's  no  focus  and 
it  maintains  a  look  of  the  past  in  hot  metal 
composition. 

als.  We  had  our  paper  camera-ready  for 
the  temporary  run  to  Vincennes  in  the 
meantime,”  Hitchcock  said. 

He  noted  that  Pierce  bought  a  full-line 
of  equipment:  Compugraphic  photoset¬ 
ters;  one  Singer  headliner,  a  Robinson 
500:  a  four-unit  Cottrell  press  and  a  com¬ 
plete  Kodak  darkroom. 

Layout  changes 

Hitchcock  had  background  from  the 
University  of  Indiana  in  layout.  In  fact, 
he  had  been  quite  inspired  by  Jack  Back¬ 
er,  a  professor  and  publisher  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper,  the  Indiana  Daily  Stu¬ 
dent.  Backer  influenced  Hitchcock  in 
makeup  to  the  point  that  the  new  editor 
felt  it  was  a  must  to  change  the  tradition¬ 
al  eight-column  vertical  format  to  six- 
column  horizontal  modular. 

In  ’73,  he  was  basically  a  one-man  staff. 
But  it  was  not  long  after  that  a  man  in  the 
backshop,  who  had  been  trained  as  a  min¬ 
ister  and  had  a  graduate  degree  joined 
the  staff  as  a  full-time  reporter. 

In  February,  of  ’73,  Hitchcock  said  that 
the  changes  began  to  manifest.  “We 
dropped  a  number  of  things  from  the 
front  page  of  the  paper  including  a  white 
on  black  logotype  column.  We  moved  it  off 
the  front  page.  Also  we  started  using  a 
floating  logo  changing  from  the  tradition¬ 
al  one  massed  across  the  top  of  the  page,” 
he  said. 

The  logotype  was  set-off  in  a  rounded 
box  for  a  clean  white  space  appearance. 
Hitchcock  said  another  important  change 
was  the  typesize.  “We  changed  the 
typesize  from  8%  to  9%  because  of  the 
large  percentage  of  older  paper  in  the 
town.  It  is  much  more  legible  to  read.  We 
wanted  to  please  our  readers  without 
shaking  them  up,”  he  added. 

After  the  initial  shock,  Hitchcock 
maintains,  readers  around  Sullivan  said 
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NEW  LOOK — In  less  fhan  two  years,  the 
Sullivan  Daily  Times  has  changed  its  makeup, 
gone  offset,  increased  its  ad  lineage,  and 
gained  the  positive  respect  of  its  readers.  The 
look  is  clean  six  column  modular  horizontal.  The 
typeface  is  9*/2  replacing  the  old  8*/2  size. 
Pictures  are  bigger.  There  is  more  continuity. 

they  really  preferred  the  changes. 

In  July,  1973,  Hitchcock  said  the  front¬ 
page  format  was  restructured  from  eight 
to  six  column.  Following  the  front  page 
transformation,  he  entered  the  page  in  the 
State  Press  Association  contest  and  won  a 
first  place  in  the  8,000  and  under  dailies 
category. 

Pictures  were  an  important  asset  in 
winning  the  award,  Hitchcock  said.  “We 
try  to  use  as  many  local  front  page  large 
photos  as  possible.  Between  60-70  percent 
of  the  pictures  that  w'e  play  are  at  least 
Uvo  columns  wide.  We  try  to  stay  away 
from  mug  shots.” 

Total  revamp 

Not  long  after  the  front  page  change, 
the  paper  was  completely  formatted  to  six 
columns.  It  took  a  matter  of  months. 
Hitchcock  said  the  total  inside  change 
came  about  after  he  submitted  a  number 
of  questions  about  possible  problems  with 
advertising  and  consistency  qualifications 
to  his  former  instructor  Jack  Backer. 

Backer  came  up  with  solutions,  that 
helped  the  paper  modernize  and  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds  with  advertising.  He 
suggested  that  contract  (incentive)  rates 
would  get  more  advertisers. 

The  Sullivan  paper’s  editor  said  that 
the  daily  w’hich  had  been  about  four  pages 
in  the  beginning  now'  averages  between 
eight  and  fourteen  pages. 

And  according  to  publisher.  Pierce,  the 
revenue  has  grown  so  the  paper  is  profita¬ 
ble.  He  said  advertising  increased  25  per¬ 
cent  in  1972  and  again  the  same  in  1973. 

Because  of  the  change  from  an  11  pica 
wide  column  to  the  six  column  size  of  15 
picas,  most  advertising  clients  tend  to  se¬ 
lect  bigger  ad  sizes.  “We  have  since  pick¬ 
ed  up  some  of  the  people  who  were  previ- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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How  Texas  tri- weekly 
covered  Carrasco  story 


By  J.  Tom  Graham 

The  Wednesday  edition  of  the 
Huntsville  (Tex.)  Item  was  on  the  back 
dock  when  news  broke  of  a  prison  escape 
attempt  by  Fred  Gomez  Carrasco. 

The  Item,  a  triweekly  with  6,800  circu¬ 
lation,  that  is  part  of  the  Texas  Urban 
Group  of  community  newspapers  owned 
by  Harte-Hanks  Inc.,  serves  the  town  of 
Huntsville,  which  is  headquarters  for  the 
Texas  Department  of  Corrections  (the 
state  prison  system). 

“A  Wednesday  paper  without  news  of 
Carrasco’s  famous  break  attempt  from  the 
Walls  prison  unit  ■would  have  been  no 
newspaper  at  all  for  our  prison-minded 
community,”  managing  editor  Ronnie 
Brock  said. 

Huntsville  extra' 

So  the  Item’s  department  heads  quickly 
huddled  and  decided  to  begin  work  on  an 
“extra”  which  could  be  discontinued 
should  the  situation  turn  out  not  to  be 
serious. 

City  editor  David  Lindsey  and  photo¬ 
grapher  Lynn  Dees  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  Walls  Unit  when  the  Item  first 
heard  of  “an  incident.”  Minor  distur¬ 
bances  are  not  that  uncommon  in  prison 
systems,  and  the  Item  did  not  become  too 
excited  until  Lindsey  learned  that  Carras¬ 
co  and  two  other  inmates  were  holding  at 
least  a  dozen  hostages  at  gunpoint  in  the 
Walls’  library. 

The  Item  decided  that  the  best  ap¬ 
proach,  since  the  newspapers  already 
were  printed,  would  be  to  publish  a  second 
front  page  which  could  become  a  two-page 
wrap-around  section.  The  regular  Wednes¬ 
day  papers  could  be  inserted  into  this 
light  sheet. 

Circulation  manager  Tex  Barclay,  who 
had  ordered  all  but  the  long  country  mo¬ 
tor  route  held  on  the  back  dock,  would 
have  preferred  a  four-page  extra  section 
for  easier  inserting,  but  it  was  felt  this 
would  take  too  long  to  produce.  The  Item 
wanted  its  subscribers  to  receive  their 
newspapers  at  home  no  more  than  tw'o 
hours  late. 

An  extra  in  this  short  period  of  time  is 
a  tough  job  for  a  small  newspaper.  Staff 
was  recalled  as  possible,  and  persons  were 
literally  recruited  off  the  street  to  help  by 
running  film  and  chasing  photographs. 

Planning  timeliness 

Not  knowing  how  much  information 
would  be  available,  extra  stories  were  as¬ 
signed  to  make  certain  enough  type  would 
be  quickly  processed.  Editor  Brock  did  a 
background  story  on  Carrasco.  Don  Reid 
Jr.,  retired  publisher  and  longtime  death 
row  reporter,  was  called  on  to  write  of 
past  prison  incidents.  Family  editor 
Maureen  Parriott  wrote  the  views  of  a 
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criminology  professor  at  Sam  Houston 
State  University. 

Every  member  of  the  newspaper’s  staff 
pitched  into  the  effort,  some  trying  only  to 
keep  the  flood  of  phone  calls,  which  were 
now  pouring  in  from  all  over  the  nation, 
away  from  the  editorial  department.  With 
a  super  concentration  from  the  production 
and  circulation  departments,  the  Item’s 
Wednesday  afternoon  paper  came 
w'rapped  in  a  two-page  extra — and  many 
of  them  were  delivered  to  homes  as  little 
as  one  hour  late. 

Despite  a  thundering  herd  of  newsmen 
that  descended  upon  Huntsville,  no  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  not  even  a  morning 
edition,  could  match  the  Item’s  evening 
coverage  of  the  event. 

The  Item  is  published  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Friday  morning  and  Sunday 
basis,  an  odd  combination  but  one  tailored 
for  the  needs  of  the  Huntsville  communi¬ 
ty.  For  the  duration  of  the  siege,  the 
Item  decided  to  keep  as  much  flexibility 
in  its  publication  times  as  possible,  since 
this  w’as  something  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  coming  into  the  town  could 
not  do. 

For  example,  when  the  5  p.m.  Monday 
deadline  for  Wednesday  came,  ad  director 
Steve  Balke  made  certain  his  staff  had  all 
copy  in.  The  composing  room,  under  fore¬ 
man  Mildred  Irvin,  worked  Monday  night 
and  built  every  ad  for  Wednesday.  Pro¬ 
duction  manager  Bob  Lefebvre  kept  his 
staff  on  standby  for  quick  camera  and 
press  work. 

This  ready  status  allowed  the  Item  to 
gear  its  publications  to  major  develop¬ 
ments.  Should  Carrasco  make  his  move, 
the  Item  could  come  out  as  much  as  a  day 
early  to  a  half-day  late  to  compensate  for 
not  being  a  daily  publication. 

Meanwhile,  the  Item’s  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  attempted  to  cover  the  siege  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  possible.  Brock  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Mike  Leggett  even  slept  in  front  of 
the  Walls.  With  each  new  development,  a 
story  or  sidebar  was  called  in  and  placed 
in  type  so  the  Item  could  be  ready  to  hit 
the  streets  with  only  a  few  hours’  notice. 

Accuracy  vs.  rumor 

The  town  of  Huntsville  held  its  breath 
for  the  11  days  Carrasco  was  holed  up 
inside  the  Walls’  library.  The  Item  could 
best  serve  its  community  by  reporting  in- 
depth  and  with  accuracy  and  responsibili¬ 
ty  against  a  backdrop  of  wild  rumors 
which  were  immediately  aired  by  visiting 
broadcast  newsmen. 

The  Item  discovered  that  being  a  tri¬ 
weekly  was  not  necessarily  a  disadvantage 
in  such  a  crisis  situation.  Though  the 
majority  of  the  state  and  many  of  the 
national  news  gathering  organizations  had 


STAFF  ALERT — Managing  editor  of  the  Hunts- 
Yille  ITEM,  Ronnie  Brock,  standing  right,  talks 
with  his  staff  in  the  shadow  of  a  guard  tower 
at  the  Texas  prison's  Walls  Unit.  Clockwise 
from  left  are  David  Lindsey,  city  editor;  Lynn 
Dees,  photographer;  Mike  Leggett,  sports  edi¬ 
tor;  Brock  and  Maureen  Parriott,  family  editor. 

top  newsmen  on  the  scene,  the  people  of 
Huntsville  (and  the  out-of-town  journal¬ 
ists)  gobbled  up  the  Item’s  overrun  almost 
as  soon  as  it  hit  the  racks. 

The  Item’s  staff  (which  earlier  in  the 
year  had  won  the  outstanding  newspaper 
award  in  both  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Press 
Association  and  the  large  weekly  category 
of  the  Texas  Press  Association)  was  able 
to  convert  “off-publication  days”  and  the 
“home  court  advantage”  into  a  deeper  di¬ 
mensional  picture  of  the  Walls  siege  than 
even  a  metropolitan  daily  could  do. 

When  Carrasco  finally  made  his  escape 
move  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  the  timing 
again  demonstrated  that  being  small  can 
be  helpful.  The  shooting  ended  at  9:50 
p.m.,  but  few  details  were  known  until  11 
p.m.  Newsmen  were  allowed  on  the  scene 
at  midnight,  w'hich  meant  readers  and 
viewers  w’ent  to  sleep  hungry  for  detail. 

By  working  through  most  of  the  night, 
the  Item  was  able  to  deliver  a  Sunday 
morning  new’spaper,  the  completeness  of 
which  could  not  be  matched  by  others 
until  Monday.  The  major  mistake  the 
Item  made  was  underestimating  the  in¬ 
credible  demand  for  its  newspapers  that 
Sunday  morning.  Sales  had  to  be  stopped 
by  mid-afternoon  to  save  copies  for  files 
and  historical  purposes. 

The  Item  w'on  respect  and  appreciation 
from  its  community  by  informing  its  sub¬ 
scribers  better  than  the  big  papers  or 
television  stations  were  able  to  do.  This 
kind  of  service  to  a  community  is  what 
newspapering  is  all  about,  and  it’s  what 
makes  being  part  of  a  small  newspaper 
the  most  rewarding  of  journalistic  experi¬ 
ences. 


J.  Tom  Graham  is  publisher  of  the 
Huntsville  (Tex.)  Item. 
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High  speed  facsimile 
sold  to  Italian  paper 

The  Corriere  Della  Sera  of  Milan,  Ita¬ 
ly  has  purchased  a  publication-quality 
facsimile  transmission  system  from  Da- 
com,  Inc.,  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  and 
Muirhead,  Ltd.,  of  Beckenham,  England. 

The  high  speed  system  using  six  digital 
data  compression  units  and  twelve  preci¬ 
sion  scanners  and  recorder  units  will 
transmit  full  page,  high  resolution  proofs 
in  six  minutes  or  less  per  page  from  the 
Milan  plant  to  a  satellite  printing  plant  in 
Rome. 

The  system  installation  is  scheduled  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1975  with  the  cost  of 
the  system  to  be  approximately  $876,000. 

Since  1972,  Dacom  and  Muirhead,  have 
been  working  together  to  develop  a  publi¬ 
cation-quality  facsimile  transmission  sys¬ 
tem  incorporating  Dacom’s  proprietary  di¬ 
gital  data  compression  (EDC)  technique 
and  Muirhead’s  precision  mechanical  and 
optical  recorders  and  scanners. 

The  system  design  eliminates  the  effect 
of  interference  normally  occurring  in  all 
long  distance  communications  by  a  process 
called  cooperative  feedback  error  control. 
The  distorted  signals  are  repeated  auto¬ 
matically  until  received  correctly. 

Resolution  is  selectable  from  400  to 
1200  lines  per  inch.  In  most  installations, 
the  equipment  is  operated  at  a  digital  rate 
of  50,000  bits  per  second  over  wideband 
telephone  facilities. 

Under  100  miles  transmission 

Dacom  has  recently  completed  the  de¬ 
sign  of  systems  which  will  be  able  to 
handle  transmissions  under  100  miles  with 
the  application  of  digital  techniques  but 
not  employing  data  compression. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  Paris-based 
International  Herald  Tribune  began 
transmitting  nightly  the  14-16  pages  of 
the  newspaper  to  the  printers.  King  and 
Hutchins,  in  Uxbridge,  England. 

The  transmission  system  has  been  billed 
as  the  first  to  cross  national  borders  and 
both  the  British  General  Post  Office 
(GPO)  and  the  French  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  (PTT)  organizations  worked  togeth¬ 
er  to  make  a  success  of  this  international 
“first”  in  printing. 

The  IHT  facsimile  system  incorporates 
the  French  72kbps  modern  designed  by 
CIT  Alcatel  of  Paris.  Page  transmission 
time  to  Uxbridge  is  approximately  four 
minutes. 

Other  newspapers  using  the  Dacom/- 
Muirhead  system  are:  Berlingske  (Dan¬ 
ish)  ;  Expressen  (Sweden) ;  Hurriyet 
(Turkey). 

In  the  United  States  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  transmits  from  Boston  to 
the  West  Coast  and  to  other  CSM  print¬ 
ing  plants  in  Chicago  and  Somerset,  N.J. 

• 

$1  million  gift 

The  University  of  Michigan  announced 
receipt  of  a  $1  million  gift  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  endowed  professorship  and 
a  center  for  research  in  journalism.  The 
gift  is  from  the  Howard  R.  Marsh  trust, 
former  editor  of  the  Detroiter,  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Recently,  we  asked  a 
production  executive  how 
he  liked  his  competitive 
fto  DahlerenJ  plate  system. 
"It  cost  $3.05  per  paee.  and 
we  liked  itfine...until 
we  saw  the  Dahleren  Direct 
Lithography  System.  Now 
I  £ot  a  feeline  like  Tve 
eaten  spoiled  fish... 
orsomethine." 

We  said  we  were  sorry. 


He  was  big  and  looked  strong  enough  to  intimidate  a  young 
Joe  Louis.  We  apologized  and  told  him  we  wished,  for  his  sake, 
that  we’d  stayed  out  of  the  Direct  Lithography  market.  He  said, 
"No,  we’ll  buy  Dahlgrens  for  a  couple  of  our  newspapers,  thank 
you,  but  why  don’t  you  point  out  the  per  page  cost  of  the 
competing  plate  systems?  And  show  how  fantastically  fast  the 
difference  recovers  the  cost?” 

We  were  still  awed  by  his  muscles,  and  grateful  for  his 
enthusiasm.  So  we  didn’t  explain  why  we  couldn’t  bad-mouth 
competitive  systems:  This  magazine  runs  their  ads,  too;  and 
magazines  pay  nice  guys’  salaries  with  ad  revenue.  No  need 
to  put  any  one  in  the  middle.  No  need  to  make  Dick  Schultz 
call  and  say,  "The  magazine’s  sorry,  but . . .” 

Let  us  say  you  can  get  along  nicely  with  Dahlgren  and  an 
off-the-shelf  litho  plate  that  costs  from  40<f  to  a  dollar, 
depending  on  your  circulation.  You  will  have  to  make  your  own 
cost  comparisons.  So . . .  ask  around  . . .  take  a  poll.  Then  w^rite 
or  call  Bob  King  for  details.  If  he  stammers,  it’s  on  account 
of  the  memory  of  muscle. 


Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
726  Regal  Row 
Dallas,  Texas  75247 
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Washington  Post 
revamps  ad  staff 

A  new  structure  for  the  advertising 
staff  at  the  Washington  Post  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  newspaper’s  new  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  sales,  Thomas  R.  McCartin. 

McCartin  said  Robert  McCormick  has 
been  named  director  of  advertising  for  the 
newspaper;  William  Cooper  was  named  to 
a  newly-created  position  as  special  pro¬ 
jects  manager;  and  Richard  Trent  was 
named  sales  development  and  training 
manager.  • 

McCormick  has  been  with  the  Post  since 
1962  and  its  advertising  manager  since 
January,  1973.  For  three  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  classified  ads. 

Cooper’s  new  job  Avill  include  special 
studies  for  the  advertising  department 
and  Trent  will  be  responsible  for  de¬ 
veloping  sales  tools  and  presentations,  as 
well  as  ongoing  information  on  business 
trends. 

James  Taylor  was  named  co-op  manag¬ 
er,  to  work  with  manufactures  and  mer¬ 
chants  on  channeling  cooperative  ad  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  newspaper,  and  Michael 
Veitch  was  appointed  advertising  manag¬ 
er-coordinating  preprinted  ads  and  sales 
for  Potomac,  tv  channels.  Parade  and 
Book  World. 

In  the  retail  department,  headed  by 
Joseph  V.  Acaro,  Ronald  Mancuso  was 
named  head  of  chain  and  department 
store  retail  division  also  under  Acaro  and 
James  Leonard  was  appointed  to  a  new 
position  as  advertising  agency  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  retail  department. 


Emanuel  Alessandra,  40,  member  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  since 
1956 — promoted  to  financial  editor  and 
Stanley  Dodds,  financial  editor  since 
1952 — ^appointed  financial  columnist. 


Sam  Saramiento,  31,  a  career  Army 
officer  before  he  was  wounded  in  Vietnam 
— named  Sunday  editor  of  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times.  He  has  been  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  for  2%  years. 


Knotc  all  facets  of  Australian 
advertising,  marketing  and 
media,  by  reading: 

ADVERTISING  NEWS 

(Published  every  second  Friday) 
oJ.^®st-established.  best-known  and  largest- 
circulabng  newspaper  in  the  communication  industry. 


news-people 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 
Eliiabeth  &  BuH  Sts.,  Surry  Hills 
Sydney,  Australia  2010 

FREE'--  including 

•  Clients  and  Agencies 
(March  and  September) 

•  Guide  to  Agencies  and  Clients 
(June  and  December) 

•  Agencies'  Annual  Billings  (May) 

•  National  Advertisers'  List  (August) 
Annual  Subscription  to  U  S  A..  $A24.00.  Payment  must 
be  made  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency. 


Donna  Harvey,  30,  reporter  for  the 
Edmonton  Journal  since  1967 — appointed 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Ross  Munro. 

4>  e  * 

Alberto  Dines,  editor-in-chief  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  daily  Jomal  do  Brasil — appointed 
Edward  Laroeque  Tinker  Visiting  Pro¬ 
fessor  for  the  academic  year  1974-75. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wes  Plummer  Jr.,  former  ad  salesman 
at  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News — ap¬ 
pointed  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Crookstown  (Minn.)  Daily  Times.  Dan  R. 
Deans,  also  a  former  ad  salesman  with 
the  News — named  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Cairo  (Ill.)  Evening  Citizen.  Both 
men  completed  the  management  training 
program  at  the  News. 

s<  *  « 

Harold  Rosenthal,  onetime  sports 
writer  for  the  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
who  has  been  director  of  information  for 
the  American  Football  Conference — to 
New  American  Library  as  public  relations 
director. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Steven  Leventis,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  to  Baltimore  Neivs  American  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  Vernon  G. 
SCHULTHEis — promoted  to  telephone  room 
supervisor. 

*  k  k 

Louis  SUGO,  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
News  since  1960 — appointed  to  head  pub¬ 
lic  information  office  for  the  Wayne 
County  Road  Commission  at  a  salary  of 
$23,045. 

*  * 

Robert  W.  Carroll,  UPPs  Atlanta,  Ga. 
newspicture  bureau  manager — to  divi¬ 
sional  headquarters  in  Hong  Kong  as  gen¬ 
eral  newspictures  editor  for  Asia,  succeed¬ 
ing  Robert  Schnitzlein,  who  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  foreign  newspictures  editor  in 
New  York. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  H.  Lindbeck,  assistant  to  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Lyle  T.  Harper  of  the 
Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  News — to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

«  «  « 

Van  a.  Cavett,  an  opinion-page  writer 
since  1970 — promoted  to  opinion-page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  Burt,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  Cranberg,  editorial  writer 
since  1950  for  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune — named  assistant  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages,  aiding  Lauren  Soth, 
editor  since  1954. 

A  *  * 

Gus  Allen,  formerly  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Bryan  (Tex.)  Ea¬ 
gle  and  other  Harte-Hanks  newspapers — 
named  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard  and 
Times  advertising  director  succeeding  Pat 
Bassano  who  has  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Commerce  (Tex.)  Journal. 

*  4i  « 

Dick  Fisher,  former  managing  editor 
of  Henderson  (Tex.)  Daily  News  named 
as  editor-in-chief  of  Port  Lavaca  (Tex.) 
Wave. 


Eugene  G.  Farrell,  executive  editor, 
Jersey  Journal — retired  August  1  after 
46  years  in  the  newspaper  business,  36  of 
them  as  an  editor  of  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
pers  in  five  cities. 

*  *  * 

John  Adams,  former  editor  of  The 
Watchman,  Clinton,  La.,  named  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  Port  Lavaca  (Tex.)  Wave. 

*  *  * 

Don  Cantrell,  former  Associated  Press 
correspondent  in  Arizona,  named  editor  of 
the  Tombstone  (Ariz.)  Epitaph  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Epitaph’s  monthly 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Cobaugh,  an  employe  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  since  1958 
— appointed  retail  advertising  assistant 
manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  Deasy,  education  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News — appointed  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  Pennsylvania  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Secretary  John  C.  Pittenger  at 
$20,479  a  year. 


New  Bureau  chief 
in  Washington 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  has 
expanded  its  Washington  bureau  and 
moved  into  larger  quarters,  effective  Au¬ 
gust  1. 

The  bureau,  formerly  at  1750  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  N.W.,  is  now  at  1901  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Suite  500. 

Heading  the  bureau  is  David  Wilken- 
ing,  30,  who  has  been  a  reporter  with  the 
Sentinel  Star  in  the  Orlando  office  since 
1970. 

Wilkening,  a  native 
of  Chicago,  Ill.,  was 
graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois 
in  1966.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career 
with  the  Suburban 
Newspapers,  where  he 
worked  from  1966  to 
1967.  In  1968  he 
joined  the  All-Florida 
magazine,  a  Perry 
Publication.  He  joined 
the  Sentinel  Star  in 
1970,  and  then  worked 
for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  before  retum- 
Wilkening  ing  to  the  Sentinel 

Star  in  1972. 

Primary  objectives  of  the  expanded 
bureau  are  to  provide  more  complete  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Florida  congressional  dele¬ 
gation,  as  well  as  more  articles  of  special 
interest  to  Florida  readers. 

At  a  later  date,  the  Sentinel  Star  plans 
to  add  a  third  reporter  to  the  bureau. 

Anne  Groer,  a  native  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  1967,  joined  the  Sentinel  Star 
Washington  bureau  in  June.  She  has 
worked  for  the  Washington  Star-News 
and  the  Daily  News. 
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in  the  news 


Caldwell  named 
assistant  to  genl 
business  manager 

Jacques  A.  Caldwell,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Printing  Corporation,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  business  manager  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Estlow,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard. 

Caldwell,  60,  will 

S  office  in  New  York. 

He  will  be  succeeded 
by  Walter  J.  Goeltz, 
present  associate 
business  manager  and 
comptroller  of  the  Ev¬ 
ansville  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning 
Evansville  Courier, 
2  afternoon  Evansville 
Press,  and  the  Evans- 
Sunday  Courier 
lyZ  and  The  Press. 
fTai  /  Both  appointments 

Caldwell  effective  Septem¬ 

ber  1. 

Born  in  Paris,  France,  Caldwell  grew 
up  in  Chicago,  and  got  his  first  newspaper 
job  in  the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner  in 
1931.  In  1936,  he  went  to  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  later  became  assistant  to  the 
publisher. 

His  association  with  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  began  in  1944  when  he  joined 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  in  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department.  There  he 
later  served  successively  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  national  advertising 
manager,  advertising  manager,  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

When  the  World-Telegram,  by  then  the 
World-Telegram  and  The  Sun,  merged  in 
1966  with  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Journal- American  to  become  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  he  became  gener¬ 
al  advertising  manager  of  that  newspa¬ 
per. 

From  January,  1968,  to  the  present,  he 
has  been  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Evansville  Printing  Corporation. 

Goeltz,  58,  joined  the  Scripps-Howard 
Supply  Company  in  Cincinnati  in  1933, 
and  came  to  Evansville  in  1943. 


Sam  Stkwart,  editor  of  the  South  Bay 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance — retires 
September  1  after  24  years  with  the  pa¬ 
per. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  Reid,  formerly  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune’s  European  correspondent  in  Lon¬ 
don  who  became  news  editor  in  1966  and 
assistant  managing  editor  in  1968 — moved 
up  to  assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Beverly  Kees,  previously  special 
sections  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star — 
to  assistant  managing  editor,  responsible 
for  supervising  Sunday  advance  sections 
and  any  special  sections  and  future  pub¬ 
lication  projects. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Earley  Jr.,  former  reporter 
for  the  Willoughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald — 
joined  Golfdom  magazine  as  an  assistant 
editor. 

* 

Jeffrey  Daniels,  29,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  reporter  for  four  years — named 

press  aide  for  U.S.  Rep.  Ella  Grasso, 

Democratic  nominee  for  governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Doubleday,  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. — elected 

president  of  Boston  Chapter,  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  Association. 

*  *  * 

Frankin  K.  Arthur  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald — re¬ 
tired  July  15  due  to  ill  health. 

*  *  * 

Robert  N.  Weed,  publisher.  Orange 

Coast  (Calif.)  Daily  Pilot — elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of 
California,  Irvine — California  College  of 
Medicine. 

*  *  * 

Joyce  C.  Willis,  with  Hartford 

(Conn.)  Times  since  1968 — promoted  to 
assistant  family  editor. 

Hi  *  * 

Stephen  J.  Bennett,  a  reporter  and 
copy  editor  for  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.) 
Sentinel — named  public  information  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Forsyth  County  Government 
in  Winston-Salem. 

*  *  * 

Brian  Haislip,  a  veteran  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspaperman — joined  the  staff  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  page  as  associate  editor.  Haislip 
formerly  was  associate  editor  in  charge  of 
the  editorial  pages  of  the  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Observer. 


Shell  Fisher,  a  professional  artist  for  H 
20  years — ^joined  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  H 
to  draw  a  three-times-a-week  sports  car-  H  ^ 

toon.  H  ' 

*  *  *  ■ 

Charlotte  Walker,  food  editor  of  the  I 

News  and  Courier  and  the  Charleston  H  18 
(S.C.)  Evening  Post — retired  after  a  24- 
year  career  with  the  newspapers. 
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Dennis  Schieck,  production  manager 
of  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  and 
Western  Division  staff  production  con¬ 
sultant  for  Donrey  Media’s  34  newspapers 
in  nine  states — appointed  to  the  position 
of  group  staff  production  consultant.  Lou 
Haga  succeeds  Schieck  as  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Review-Journal.  Haga  joined 
the  group  in  1971  as  production  manager 
of  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily  World. 


Charles  K.  Barrett,  manager  of  budg¬ 
ets  and  operations  analysis  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune — promoted  to  director  of 
budgets.  James  R.  Booth,  assistant  con¬ 
troller,  financial  service  for  the  Tribune — 
to  assistant  treasurer  and  director  of  fi¬ 
nancial  services.  Donald  G.  Christensen, 
assistant  controller,  accounting  services — 
to  controller  and  director  of  accounting 


Kenneth  D.  Murrell,  most  recently 
vicepresident,  publisher  and  ad  director 
of  several  weekly  newspapers — named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News.  He  left  the  paper  three 
years  ago  to  become  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Cleveland  (Tex.)  Ad¬ 
vocate. 

*  *  * 

Charles  R.  Lewis — named  co-publisher 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Kilgore  (Tex.) 
Neivs  Herald.  Lewis  sold  his  advertising 
and  public  relations  firm  in  Concord,  Calif, 
to  return  to  Texas  and  acquire  interest  in 
the  paper.  Charles  Deavall,  publisher 
and  president  of  the  News  Herald,  is  his 
uncle. 


Dick  Hyman,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  writer,  at  work  on  his 
twelfth  book,  former  Look  Maga¬ 
zine  special  events  director,  for¬ 
mer  publicity  director  for  King 
Features  and  INS,  Dick  Hyman 
of  Manning,  Selvage  &  Lee  is 
steeped  in  news.  A  story  from  him 
is  a  story  worth  having.  Because 
Dick  Hyman  is  a  PRO. 

MANNING,  SELVAGE  &  LEE 

TT —  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Nearly  100  people  producing 
material  editors  can  trust. 

666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10019 
I  1750  Penn.  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington  20006 


ANPA  convention  dates 
in  New  Orleans  set 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  announced  August  14  that  the  89th 
annual  convention  has  been  scheduled  for 
April  7-9,  1975  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

ANPA  said  the  business  sessions  will  be 
conducted  three  full  days,  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Wednesday,  concluding  late 
Wednesday  afternoon.  This  reduces  the 
traditional  three  and  one-half  days  to 
three  full  days. 

Except  for  the  labor  conference,  the 
business  sessions  take  place  at  the  Marri¬ 
ott  Hotel,  which  will  serve  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  hotel. 

The  schedule  of  meetings  will  be  as 
follows: 

Monday — 9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m..  Labor 
Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel  (no  press 
coverage  allowed). 

8  a.m. — UPI  breakfast,  Mariott  Hotel; 

12:30 — AP  luncheon,  Mariott 

Tuesday — 9:30  a.m.  General  sessions, 
Mariott  Hotel 

10  a.m.  to  12  noon — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  Mariott  Hotel; 

2:30  p.m.  to  5  p.m. — Group  discus¬ 
sions,  Mariott  Hotel; 

Wednesday — 9:30  to  5  p.m. — General 
sessions. 

ANPA  said  seven  hotels  will  house 
members.  All  hotel  reservations  for  the 
convention  must  be  made  on  an  official 
ANPA  reservation  request  form  and  re¬ 
turned  to  ANPA  for  transmittal  to  the 
Housing  Bureau  of  the  Greater  New  Or¬ 
leans  Tourist  and  Convention  Commission, 
which  will  assign  hotels. 


12  Gannett  guild 
units  form  group 

An  information  and  assistance  organi¬ 
zation,  was  formed  by  Newspaper  Guild 
locals  representing  employees  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  new’spaper  group  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  Convention  in  St.  Louis. 

The  new  organization,  Gannett  Associ¬ 
ated  Guilds,  w’hich  covers  12  of  Gannett’s 
54  newspapers,  will  “provide  any  support 
needed  by  local  unions,”  according  to  Roy 
Kruse,  administrative  officer  of  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild,  and  the  new 
organization’s  chairman. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new  orga¬ 
nization  will  be  compiling  and  analyzing 
all  of  contracts  that  Gannett  has  with 
Guild  locals,  Kruse  said. 

Other  officers  of  the  new  association 
are  Mary  Anne  Pikrone  Rossiter,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Rochester,  N.Y.  Guild, 
vicechairwoman ;  Ben  Rubendall,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Rockford,  Ill.  Guild,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

The  Gannett  newspapers  where  local 
units  are  established  include:  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Ti- 
mes-Union;  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin;  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic;  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
&  News;  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  and 
Capital  Journal;  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 
Courier-News. 

Also  participating  will  be  locals  at  Gan¬ 
nett’s  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Joximal  and 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and  Dai¬ 
ly  Press. 


Anchorage  newspapers 
to  merge  operations 

Two  Anchorage,  Alaska  daily  newspa¬ 
pers — the  News  (mornings  and  Sunday) 
and  the  Times  (evening)  have  filed  a 
request  with  the  Justice  Department  for 
approval  of  a  joint  operating  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  News,  published  by  Katherine  Fan¬ 
ning,  has  a  daily  circulation  of  15,079  and 
a  Sunday  circulation  of  22,814.  The  Times 
published  by  Robert  B.  Atwood,  has  a 
circulation  of  41,069.  The  News  is  printed 
letterpress  while  the  Times  is  offset  print¬ 
ed. 

The  application  for  approval  was  the 
first  such  request  submitted  under  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  passed  in 
1970. 


Media  General  report 

Media  General  of  Richmond,  Va.  report¬ 
ed  73  cents  in  net  income  per  share  for 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  which 
represents  no  change  from  the  73  cents 
recorded  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
Total  net  income  was  $2,615,000  versus 
$2,639,000  last  year. 

With  discontinued  operations  excluded, 
per  share  income  of  73  cents  this  year 
compares  with  75  cents  per  share  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

Revenues  in  the  second  quarter  w^ere 
$36,642,000,  a  12  percent  increase  over 
$32,606,000  last  year. 

For  the  first  six  months,  net  income  per 
share  was  $1.23,  a  five  percent  decrease 
from  $1.30  a  year  ago,  or  an  eight  percent 
decrease  from  the  $1.33  earned  last  year 
from  continuing  operations  only. 

Revenues  for  the  first  six  months  were 
$70,199,000,  up  13  percent  from  $62,124,- 
000  a  year  ago. 

In  commenting  on  these  results,  Alan  S. 
Donnahoe,  president,  said,  “The  decline  in 
our  earnings  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  is  due  to  the  Garden  State  Paper 
Company,  our  newsprint  recycling  sub¬ 
sidiary,  which  experienced  sharp  in¬ 
creases  in  fuel,  waste  paper  and  other 
costs,  along  with  a  two-week  strike  at  its 
Pomona.  California  plant. 

“The  reduction  of  waste  paper  prices  in 
recent  weeks,  and  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  finished  newsprint  scheduled  for  this 
fall,  should  lead  to  a  more  normal  cost- 
price  relationship  in  this  operation. 

“In  contrast  with  the  newsprint  recy¬ 
cling  division,  there  has  been  excellent 
performance  thus  far  this  year  in  news¬ 
paper,  broadcast  and  other  divisions  of 
the  company.” 

• 

Switches  to  Sat.  a.m. 

The  Appleton  (Wise.)  Post-Crescent 
switched  its  Saturday  evening  edition  to 
mornings  on  August  17  to  give  its  readers 
news  and  advertising  information  before 
leaving  home.  A  Friday  night  shift  for 
composing  and  news  department  was 
added  and  a  four-day  week  in  the  press 
room  to  match  the  eight  shifts  per  week 
was  established.  New's  personnel  will  work 
on  the  basis  of  three  alternate  shifts. 
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30,000  BEACH  SADDLES  IN  USE...  WORLDWIDE! 


Look  To  Beach  For  Precision  Built  Saddles 

and  Plate  Make-up  Equipment. 

Beach  'Lock-Esy'  Saddles  are  setting  World 

Beach  Saddles  Are  Used 

Standards  for  equipment  to  convert  to  thin 

On  These  Systems 

plate  printing.  In  addition  we  have  a  com¬ 

*  Dahlgren 

plete  line  of  make-up  equipment  featuring 

*  Dupont 

an  exclusive  pin  registration  system  which 

=*=  Dynaflex 

will  produce  sharper  and  better  printing. 

*  Letterflex 

1  We  have  a  30  day  free  trial  offer  and  a  special 

1  trade-in  program.  Write  today  for  details. 

*  Merigraph 

*  Napp 

*  Nyloprint 

*  Richardson 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 

Agency  uses  tv  to  improve 
retailer’s  newspaper  ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Jack  Byrne,  who  heads  up  a  $12  million 
advertising  agency  bearing  his  name  has 
just  added  the  17  store  chain,  S.  Klein,  to 
a  roster  of  retail  clients  who  account  for 
half  his  billing.  Klein’s  a  subsidiary  of 
Rapid  American  Corp.  joins  another  Rap¬ 
id  American  division.  Botany  500  as  a 
Byrne  client. 

Byrne  will  have  complete  responsibility 
for  Klein’s  communications  effort  and 
while  he  plans  to  begin  by  shifting  some 
of  the  store’s  current  95%  print  budget 
into  broadcast,  he  considers  this  a  tem¬ 
porary,  tactical  maneuver.  “A  retailer 
would  be  crazy,”  he  told  this  visitor,  “to 
cut  newspapers,  the  market  base  where 
customers  like  to  shop.” 

While  many  agencies  have  been  moving 
into  the  retail  arena  in  recent  months  in 
some  cases  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
tv  cigarette  ad  billing,  Byrne  whose  agen¬ 
cy  has  handled  major  retail  accounts  since 
its  inception  in  1970,  notes  there’s  a  vast 
difference  between  creating  a  brand  image 
for  a  national  advertiser  and  bringing 
customers  into  a  store  day  after  day. 

“For  the  retailer,”  Byrne  says,  “you 
have  to  come  up  with  a  new,  convincing 
proposition  every  day  and  in  this  context 
the  newspaper  still  does  the  best  job  for 
the  least  money.” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  he  disdains  other 
media  for  retail.  “All  media  can  be  valu¬ 
able  to  the  retailer.  Each  has  an  input,” 
he  says.  He  believes  in  using  the  various 
media  in  a  market  to  complement  each 
other  and  also  to  keep  the  competition  off 
balance.  “Obviously  countless  thousands  of 
readers  who  have  been  seeing  Klein’s  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers,  for  example,  con¬ 
tinue  to  ignore  them.  With  our  tv  drive 
we  hope  to  shock  some  of  those  people  into 
coming  into  the  store  or  at  least  becoming 
aware  of  our  newspaper  ads.  Then  we  go 
back  into  newspapers  heavily  again.”  he 
said. 

Recalling  a  special  promotion  for  Bar¬ 
ney’s  a  major  men’s  clothing  store  in  New 
York,  an  early  Byrne  client,  he  said  a 
series  of  radio  spots  warned  listeners 
about  the  Barney’s  newspaper  ads  that 
would  be  breaking  the  following  day.  The 
combined  impact  of  radio  talking  about 
newspaper  ads  resulted  in  Barney’s  big¬ 
gest  week  of  the  year.  Byrne  calls  this 
“interlocking”  the  media. 

Virtually  all  of  Byrne’s  retail  accounts 
which  include  Franklin  Simon,  Roger 
Kent,  Whitehouse  &  Hardy,  Hall  Brown, 
the  Ripley  Clothes  and  Forman  &  Clark 
Division  of  Howard  Clothes  and  many 
others,  are  regular  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers,  and,  if  Byrne  has  his  way,  will 
continue  to  be.  While  he  sees  an  increas¬ 
ing  trend  for  retailer  use  of  broadcast,  he 
does  not  see  this  at  the  expense  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  “Women,”  he  said 


“read  the  newspaper  for  ads.  They  watch 
tv  for  entertainment,”  At  a  cost  he  esti¬ 
mates  at  about  $5  per  M  Byrne  says  he 
can  tap  the  tv  watcher  with  an  attention 
getting  message  that  will  make  him  more 
aware  of  the  retailer’s  ads  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  which  he  figures  costs  him  an  average 
of  $12  per  M. 

In  a  newspaper  ad,  particularly  in  the 
large  mass  circulation  newspapers  with 
their  heavy  volume  of  retail  ads,  Byrne 
feels  that  the  selling  proposition  is  more 
important  than  “philosophy.”  He  sees  the 
reader  as  comparison  shopping  and  in 
quest  of  quick  information  about  the  prod¬ 
uct,  price  and  terms,  etc.  Image  building 
or  so  called  ‘store  philosophy’  messages, 
he  believes  are  more  suited  to  newspapers 
with  an  upscale  editorial  content. 

Jack  Byrne,  formerly  creative  director 
of  McManus,  John  &  Adams  and  a  senior 
vicepresident  and  account  supervisor  on 
the  Jansen  account  for  Hockaday  Agency 
moved  into  his  own  shop.  Barker  &  Byrne 
in  1962.  After  a  series  of  mergers  he 
hung  out  his  present  shingle  in  1970  and 
after  the  first  3  years  he  proudly  points  to 
a  cabinet  showing  only  a  handful  of  the 
275  awards  his  agency  has  gleaned.  They 
represent  all  classes  of  communication 
from  print  to  tv  to  sales  brochures. 

He’s  particularly  proud  of  a  CLIO  for 
the  Barney  Campaign,  judged  the  best 


JACK  BYRNE 


...  ‘A  retailer  would  be  crazy  to 
cut  newspapers,  the  market  base 
where  customers  like  to  shop.’ 

print  effort  in  the  nation  for  1972.  What 
made  the  award  especially  meaning^ful 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  time  the 
award  went  to  a  local  advertiser,  the  first 
time  to  a  retailer  and  the  first  time  for  a 
campaign  exclusive  to  newspapers. 

While  advertising  awards  and  the 
jingle  of  cash  registers  do  not  always 
coincide,  in  the  Barney’s  case,  the  ad 
effort  resulted  in  a  record  breaking  $1 
million  week  in  Barney’s  17000  square 
foot  warehouse  floor. 
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The  m  Peacock  And  The 
Eye  Aren’t  As  Easy  As  i 


And  then  there  are  the  host  of  independent  TV  stations  that 
must  be  listed.  Yes,  you  know  the  problems  that  TV  programm¬ 
ing  can  pose  for  your  newspaper.  If  you  regard  TV  listings  as  a 
"necessary  evil,"  let  us  show  you  how  they  can  be  produced  ac¬ 
curately,  attractively,  and  PROFITABLY.  Join  our  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  who  have  changed  their  way-of-thinking,  as 
easy  as  "ABC"... 


@ -A*  Listings  'A' Magazines  '^'Tabloids 


'21  Industrial  Driva 
DeKalb,  111.60115 
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A  primer  on 
digitizing  of 
graphics 

By  Dr.  Peter  Green 

Digitizing  is  having  a  major  impact  in 
the  handling  of  written  and  graphic  mate¬ 
rial.  No  where  is  this  more  true  than  in 
publishing. 

What  is  digitizing?  It  is  translating 
material  into  a  form  computers  can  un¬ 
derstand.  Computers  work  in  a  binary 
code  using  bits  which  are  either  one  or 
zero.  (See  illustration  1) 

Why  do  we  digitize?  So  that  we  can  use 
the  power  and  speed  of  the  computer  to 
process  our  material.  Properly  pro¬ 
grammed,  computers  can  make  nearly  all 
pre-press  operations  faster  and  easier. 
Computers  can  drive  phototypesetters, 
proofers,  editing  terminals,  makeup  ter¬ 
minals,  and  plotters  capable  of  exposing 
page  negatives,  or  even  laser  platecutters. 
However,  they  cannot  do  this  without  the 
binary  code  produced  by  digitizing.  (See 
illustration  2) 

How  do  we  digitize?  Well  that  depends 
on  the  type  of  material.  Text  is  usually 
digitized  by  keyboarding. 

Someone  sits  do\\'n  and  types  each  of 
the  characters.  As  each  key  is  depressed 
the  binary  code  for  each  character  is  gen¬ 
erated.  This  is  entered  directly  into  the 
computer,  or  onto  some  intermediate  medi¬ 
um  such  as  paper  tape. 

Line  art,  photographs  and  other  graph¬ 
ic  material  have  to  be  digitized  by  scan¬ 
ning.  This  is  usually  done  on  a  drum 
scanner.  (See  illustration  3) 

Artwork  is  clamped  onto  a  drum.  As  the 
drum  rotates  a  scanning  head  traverses 
the  length  of  the  drum.  This  results  in 
scanning  the  artwork  with  a  raster  scan. 
(See  illustration  4) 

Inside  the  scanning  head  is  a  light 
source,  a  photodetector;  and  an  analog  to 
digital  converter.  (See  illustration  5) 

The  scanning  head  produces  binary  code 
for  the  gray  level  of  each  small  square, 
the  size  of  the  aperture.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  break  up  the  graphic  into  small 
squares  called  pixels.  (See  illustration  6) 
The  digitizer  passes  to  the  computer  the 
binary  code  for  the  gray  level  in  each 
pixel. 

The  computer  can  adjust  the  contrast 
and  shade  of  the  picture  and  crop  the 
picture  by  selecting  the  appropriate 
pixels. 

Output  of  the  binary  code  from  graph¬ 
ics  is  done  on  a  drum  plotter.  (See  illus¬ 
tration  7) 

A  semiconductor  laser  exposes  film,  the 
amount  of  exposure  depending  on  the 
binary  coded  gray  level. 

Output  of  binary  coded  text  is  normally 
to  a  photo  typesetter.  (See  illustration  8) 
However,  binary  coded  text  can  be  elec¬ 
tronically  converted  to  the  graphic  equiva¬ 
lent  and  plotted  on  a  drum  plotter.  (See 
illustration  9) 

{Continued  on  facing  page) 
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Illustration  3 
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Digitizing 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


Graphics  and  text  can  be  electronically 
merged  to  give  true  page  makeup  through 
digitization.  Make  up  is  done  on  a  Display 
Tube  using  a  stylus  pen  and  a  tablet.  (See 
illustration  10) 

Here  all  cuts,  cropping  and  positioning 
is  done  using  the  stylus.  Again  digitizing 
is  used  to  translate  the  pen  position  to 
digital  codes  that  control  page  makeup. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that 
as  soon  as  text  or  graphics  are  generated, 
they  can  be  digitized.  Thereafter  all  pre¬ 
press  operations  can  be  editorially  con¬ 
trolled  through  the  use  of  computers  and 
computer  terminals.  The  only  non¬ 
editorial  action  required  being  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  film  negative  for  plate 
making. 

Dr.  Peter  Green  is  manager  Software  Group, 
Optronics  International,  Inc. 
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New  look 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

ously  not  advertising  before,”  Hitchcock 
summarizes. 

The  inside  format  change  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  May  of  1974.  “It  looks  better  and 
we  have  the  feeling  that  we  aren’t  a  small 
town  paper  anymore.  We  are  also  better 
able  to  do  more  thorough  editorial  cover¬ 
age  since  we  have  two  full-time  editorial 
staff  persons,”  he  adds. 

Editorial  updated 

Hitchcock  said  that  with  the  change  in 
format,  he  has  also  updated  the  philoso¬ 
phy  to  do  more  local-handle  stories  with 
pictures  to  sell  the  product. 

“We  have  two  major  areas  of  coverage. 
We  report  local  county  government  like  it 
has  never  been  covered  before.  In  fact  our 
coverage  may  have  been  an  impetus  for 
getting  a  new  council  elected.  I  feel  a 
daily  paper  is  important  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity  in  letting  people  know  about  local 
politics,”  Hitchcock  pointed  out. 

The  second  emphasis  is  feature.  “There 
are  certain  issues  that  have  been  ignored 
in  our  town  such  as  the  drug  problem.  We 
have  covered  that.  Also  we  do  the  regular 
features :  such  as  the  banker  who  has  been 
in  business  for  51  years.  We  cover  social 
issues,  senior  citizens,”  he  added. 

As  editor,  Hitchcock  believes  that  a  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  should  be  an  instrument  for 
meaningful  social  change.  “We  need  to 
change  people’s  attitudes,  keep  them  for¬ 
ward  looking,”  he  said. 

With  the  modern  offset  look  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  Hitchcock  affirms  that  editorial  must 
be  professional.  He  suggests  that  the  dai¬ 
ly  needs  hardhitting  investigative  work. 
He  also  insists  that  social  club  items  must 
be  handled  and  written  more  professional¬ 
ly.  Often,  the  editor  notes,  a  club  w’ill  turn 
in  a  story  burying  hard  news  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  He  feels  that  eventually,  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  write  a  handbook  for  orga¬ 
nizations  in  town  on  what  a  news  item 
should  be. 

The  Indiana  daily  also  has  its  share  of 
international  and  national  news  and  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  Associated  Press  wire- 
service. 

Publisher’s  philosophy 

Since  gaining  owmership  of  the  daily. 
Pierce  has  added  an  advertising  manag¬ 
er.  He  himself  coordinates  everything  in 
the  “machinery  department.”  He  works  at 
his  oil  business  in  the  mornings  and  de¬ 
votes  afternoons  to  the  newspaper. 

Pierce  is  a  firm  adherent  of  offset  for 
dailies.  He  said  that  it  pleases  advertisers 
and  readers  alike.  He  also  hopes  that  his 
change-over  has  affected  other  area  pa¬ 
pers. 

For  instance,  he  relates,  the  Linton 
Daily  Citizen,  an  Indiana  paper  some  18 
miles  east  of  Sullivan  has  been  printing 
at  Pierce’s  plant  for  the  last  five  weeks. 
They  hope  to  print  offset  in  their  own 
shop  next  week. 

There  are  other  papers  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  area  that  have  switched  to  offset  too: 
the  Brazil  and  Bloomfield  papers.  But,  it 
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is  easier  for  them,  as  both  papers  have 
been  purchased  by  bigger  publishing  con¬ 
cerns. 

Pierce  says  the  effect  of  job-printing  is 
dependent  on  staff  size.  He  says  that  if 
the  newspaper  can  do  extra  printing  with 
the  regular  staff  (the  Sullivan  paper’s  is 
15)  then  it’s  additional  income.  But  if  it  is 
a  situation  where  the  publishing  concern 
must  hire  other  staff;  it’s  not  as  valid  a 
scheme. 

According  to  the  small  daily’s  publish¬ 
er,  “99  percent  of  the  equipment  of  small 
dailies  is  junk.  Using  hot  metal  is  a  labo¬ 
rious  outmoded  way  to  put  out  a  paper,” 
he  adds. 

“When  we  went  offset,  we  gave  away 
our  presses.  We  could  have  given  them  to 
the  junk  dealers.  But  instead  we  set  up 
our  local  high  school’s  print  shop  with  a 
couple  of  presses,  a  Ludlow  headliner, 
type,  and  other  equipment  to  put  out  the 
school  paper,”  he  concluded. 

• 

Newspaper  U.  idea 
goes  into  phase  2 
with  ‘Dream’  series 

“In  Search  of  the  American  Dream”  is 
the  title  of  the  second  segment  of  Courses 
by  Newspapers,  a  public  service  project 
sponsored  by  newspapers,  university  and 
government  agencies  that  began  last 
spring. 

The  Courses  by  Newspaper  is  a  project 
jointly  undertaken  by  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Humanities,  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego  and  Copley 
News  Service.  The  second  segment  fol¬ 
lowed  an  experimental  course  titled 
“America  and  the  Future  of  Man.” 

In  the  first  program,  some  266  newspa¬ 
pers  participated  involving  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  20  essays  as  well  as  the 
administration  of  coordinated  study  by 
colleges  in  the  particular  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

Credit  via  newspapers 

The  idea  behind  the  Courses  project  is 
to  allow  readers  to  earn  college  degree 
credit  based  on  articles  read  in  their 
newspapers. 

The  second  segment  has  set  a  first  pub¬ 
lication  date  for  Sept.  29.  A  total  of  18 
essays  will  be  printed  and  degree  credit 
will  again  be  available.  Completion  date  is 
set  for  Jan.  26, 1975. 

According  to  Copley  News  Service  edi¬ 
tor  John  Pinkerman,  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers  have  already  joined  the  current 
project,  though  no  nationwide  announce¬ 
ments  have  been  made  yet.  “We  are  get¬ 
ting  new  new’spapers  enrolled  every  day. 
And  the  general  view  seems  to  be  that 
‘American  Dream’  essays  are  even  more 
interesting  than  those  in  the  first  course.” 

Essays  in  the  1974-75  course,  like  those 
the  previous  year,  are  offered  by  some  of 
the  nation’s  top  scholars  and  authors.  This 
fall  six  writers  will  provide  the  18  essays 
(there  were  20  different  lecturers  the  first 
time).  The  list  includes  Robert  Penn  War¬ 
ren,  author  of  “All  the  King’s  Men.”  Oth¬ 
ers  are  Robert  C.  Elliott,  literature  pro- 
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FORMER  GENERAL  MANAGER  of  MGD 
Graphic  Systems  Group  Dexter  Division  and 
vicepresident/planning  of  the  Goss  Division, 
William  C.  Lamparter  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Miehle 
Division  of  MGD. 

fessor  at  University  of  California  at  San 
Diego;  Winthrop  Jordan,  history  profes¬ 
sor,  U.  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Michael 
Kammin,  American  history  professor, 
Cornell  U.;  William  Goetzman,  Stiles  pro¬ 
fessor  of  American  studies,  U.  of  Texas; 
Jay  Martin,  Professor  of  English  and 
comparative  literature,  U.  of  California  at 
Irvine. 

A  program  to  make  the  degree  credit 
material  available  to  state  prisons  is 
being  expanded  and  will  include  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  course  in  one  California 
correctional  institute  newspaper. 

Newspapers  interested  in  joining  or 
getting  more  information  should  contact 
John  Pinkerman,  editor,  Copley  News 
Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92112.  Or  phone  714-299-7000. 

• 

New  consulting  firm 

Harvard  Associates,  a  new  consulting 
service  in  the  field  of  automated  typeset¬ 
ting  for  the  printing  and  publishing  indis- 
try,  has  been  organized  by  two  former 
ECRM  executives. 

The  company  will  provide  a  complete 
line  of  services  including  the  design  of 
input  and  typesetting  systems,  enhance¬ 
ment  of  installed  systems  and  procedures, 
operator  training,  equipment  evaluation 
and  programming  of  typesetting  and  in¬ 
put  system  computers. 

William  Lippold  and  Bruce  McCullough 
have  had  wide  experience  in  the  typeset¬ 
ting  field.  Lippold  was  a  design  engineer 
and  market  planner  with  IBM,  Honeywell 
and  Digital  Equipment.  McCullough 
worked  with  the  Harris  corporation  and 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  before  joining 
the  ECRM  corporation. 

The  firm  will  be  located  in  Harvard, 
Mass. 

• 

Tv  for  Chevrolet 

Campbell-Ewald  Co.  has  developed  a 
heavy  television  schedule  to  introduce 
Chevrolet  1975  car  and  truck  models.  R. 
M.  O’Connor,  general  sales  manager,  de¬ 
scribed  the  buy  as  “one  of  the  strongest  tv 
sponsorship  combinations  ever  developed 
for  a  single  advertiser.” 
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Canada’s  largest 
retail  ad  agency 
opens  U.S.  office 

Morris  Saffer  Advertising  Limited, 
Canada’s  largest  retail  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  has  gone  into  the  U.S,  market  with  an 
office  in  Boston.  Opened  just  two  months 
ago,  the  office  is  already  handling  some  $2 
million  in  billings. 

The  major  American  client  is  Shoe  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  which  runs  over  300 
Gallenkamp  and  Schiff  shoe  stores  from 
coast  to  coast.  Saffer’s  Toronto  office  has 
been  handling  the  total  marketing  commu¬ 
nications  program  for  SCOA  for  the  past 
six  months,  and  the  Boston  office  will  now 
assist  in  servicing  this  account. 

Saffer’s  U.S.  operation  has  also  picked 
up  Arlans,  a  discount  chain ;  and  Tile 
City,  a  chain  of  tile,  carpet  and  home 
improvement  products  stores. 

Vicepresident  in  charge  of  Saffer’s  U.S. 
operation  is  Donald  Freedman,  41,  who 
brings  over  20  years  of  senior  retail  man¬ 
agement  experience  to  his  new  position, 
including  several  years  spent  in  Canada 
working  for  Rite-Way  Discount  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  Reitman’s. 

“We  don’t  see  any  reason  why  a  Cana¬ 
dian  agency  shouldn’t  tackle  the  American 
market,’’  says  Morris  Saffer.  “In  fact,  in 
our  own  specialty,  retailing,  there  is  no 
similar  agency  dowm  there.  So  we’ve 
found  a  lot  of  interest  in  our  story.  In 
fact,  in  many  areas,  the  things  we’re 
doing  in  Canada  are  years  ahead  of 
what’s  being  done  in  the  states.’’ 

“The  big  problem,’’  says  Donald 
Freedman,  “is  in  educating  the  retailers 
in  this  area  to  the  fact  that  they  can  get 
their  needs  met  by  an  advertising  agency. 
Some  of  them  have  worked  with  national 
agencies,  and  have  been  disappointed,  so 
at  first,  they’re  a  little  gun-shy.  But  once 
they  see  some  of  the  work  vre’ve  done  for 
people  like  Bad  Boy,  Eaton’s  Horizon, 
Elks,  and  St.  Clair  Paint  and  Paper, 
they’re  very  receptive.” 

Why  New  England? 

“It’s  a  very  active  retailing  area,”  says 
Freedman,  “and  a  lot  of  retail  chains 
have  their  head  offices  here,  particularly 
the  discounters.  We  expect  to  grow.” 

Saffer  will  be  operating  in  the  U.S.  on 
the  same  formula  that  has  taken  the 
agency  to  the  number  one  position  among 
retail  agencies  in  Canada.  “We’ll  be 
providing  a  total  service,”  says  Saffer. 
“Not  just  image-building  campaigns,  but 
also  day-in,  day-out  merchandise  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  see  a  tremendous  potential  for 
growth  here  in  the  U.S.” 

Saffer’s  head  office  in  Toronto  bills  $12 
million  a  year  for  such  retail  chains  as 
Bad  Boy  Appliances  and  Furniture; 
Eaton’s  Horizon  stores;  Eaton’s  catal¬ 
ogue;  Elks  Mens’  and  Boys’  Wear;  St. 
Clair  Paint  and  Paper;  Family  Fair  (di¬ 
vision  of  Dylex) ;  Can  Mart  Shoes  (the 
Canadian  subsidiary  of  Shoe  Corporation 
of  America) ;  Givner’s  Carpet  Ware¬ 
house;  Lumberking;  and  Easy  Tile. 

The  American  office  is  located  at  295 
Turnpike  Street,  Canton,  Mass. 
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Montgomery  Ward  revamps  ad  format 


A  new  advertising  format — the  first  in 
15  years — made  its  debut  this  month  for 
Montgomery  Ward.  The  format,  that  uses 
Cheltenham  X  23  for  headlines,  subheads 
and  prices  and  Century  schoolbook  for 
body  copy,  will  be  applied  to  both  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  and  some  tv  commercials. 

The  new’  look,  according  to  Fred 
Bliesner,  national  retail  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  manager,  is  being  intro¬ 
duced  selectively  in  a  limited  number  of 
markets,  prior  to  national  extension. 

He  said  the  design  was  the  result  of 
tw’o  years  of  development  research.  The 
new’  style  he  said  reflects  greater  sophisti¬ 
cation  in  copy  and  format,  more  effective 
use  of  white  space  and  elimination  of 
reverse  type. 

“In  retail  advertising,  impact  sometimes 
can  be  lost  in  a  sea  of  look-alike  ads.  Our 
new  ad  style  w’ill  be  distinctive  because  it 
employs  a  fresh,  orderly  format  and  easy- 
to-read  type  faces,”  he  explained. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Ward’s  look  is 
the  baseline  message  which  w’ill  relate  to 
the  consumer  an  idea  tied  to  merchandise 
featured  in  ads.  For  example,  a  fall 
clothes  sale  w’ill  have  the  baseline,  “Let’s 
send  them  back  in  style.” 

According  to  Ron  Mantegna,  Ward’s  re¬ 
tail  promotion  copy  chief,  those  baselines 
are  “tough  to  write.”  He  said  that  even 
for  professional  writers  they  can  cause 
problems.  “They  should  never  be  at¬ 
tempted  locally.  We  need  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  shoes  of  the  consumer,  but  very 
carefully.  .  .  .  The  borderline  betw’een 
pertinent  versus  impertinent,  informative 
versus  boastful,  witty  versus  corny  is  of¬ 
ten  delicate,  requiring  good  judgment.” 

In  order  to  break  the  boredom  of  tv  ads. 


NEW  FORMAT  for  Montgomery  Ward's  in¬ 
cludes  a  new  "call-out"  technique  that  high¬ 
lights  merchandise  features  with  breezy  atten¬ 
tion  getting  headlines. 


Ward’s  is  also  using  the  new  format  for 
commercials.  It  also  plans  more  flexibility 
and  some  humor  for  such  spots. 

The  program  was  developed  with  the 
aid  of  Lawrence  Holmberg  Co.  of  Chica¬ 
go,  an  ad /marketing  consultant  firm. 


Oldsmobile  ad  strategy 
includes  1,200  papers 

The  Oldsmobile  division  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.  will  be  using  1,200  daily  and 
w’eekly  ncw’spapers  to  introduce  its  1975 
line  of  automobiles,  it  announced. 

Using  the  theme,  “It’s  a  good  feeling  to 
have  an  Olds  around  you,”  the  Lansing, 
Mich.-based  company  will  use  not  only 
black  and  w’hite  ads  in  those  new’spapers 
but  ads  in  ethnic  community  new’spapers 
as  well. 

Oldsmobile  will  provide  dealers  again 
this  year  w’ith  an  8-page  full-color  insert 
for  distribution  in  900  newspapers. 

According  to  Ted  J.  Madzia,  ad  manag¬ 
er,  the  company  will  be  using  a  packaged 
tactic  similar  to  the  one  utilized  last  year 
during  the  energy  crisis.  “During  the  past 
few  years,  we  have  had  a  specific  cam¬ 
paign  and  theme  for  each  car  line.  But  in 
1975  we  will  place  more  emphasis  on  a 
new  overall  divisional  theme  and  on 
features  and  benefits  that  are  common  to 
all,  or  most,  of  our  car  lines.” 

SO  PACES  OF  STORYTELLING 

picture  ideas 

Our  best  photos  of  1973  printed  on  IU/2  x  Viyi 

enatnel  paper.  Worth  at  least  80,000  words! 

indudes  mailing.  Write 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Jackson,  Mkh.  49204 


24,  1974 


Sylvania  fall  campaign 
to  use  400  dailies 

Ads  in  more  than  400  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  will  be  used  to  promote  the 
new  GT-Matic  II  television  line  for  GTE 
Sylvania. 

According  to  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  the  campaign  includes  nine 
800  line  black  and  white  ads  that  will  run 
in  100  newspapers  in  100  markets.  Two 
insertions  of  full  color  island  units  will 
run  in  syndicated  supplements  and  other 
metro  Sunday  magazines.  Ads  w’ill  start 
in  September. 

Additional  ads  through  dealer  tie-ins 
will  also  be  run. 
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Doll  maker  transforms 
dolls— old  into  yule 


Writer  vs.  photographer?  or  vice  versa? 

Not  on  this  suburban  Ohio  editorial  team 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Photographers  who  view  women’s/f amily  section  editors  some¬ 
times  more  and  sometimes  slightly  less  than  mortal  enemies,  all 
sitting  around  typing  out  routine  photo  assignments  for  tea  parties, 
luncheons,  or  committee  meetings — take  heart. 

Sometimes,  somewhere  there  are  editors  who  do  not — from  their 
side  of  the  desk — view  photographers  as  cliche  clods  or  ego  tripists. 

One  such  editor  is  with  twice-weekly  suburban  papers  on  the 
edge  of  Dayton  city  competition.  She  is  Mrs.  Anita  L.  Richwine, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Kettering-Oahwood  Times  and  the  Center- 
ville-Bellbrook  Times  in  Ohio. 

.\nita  is  a  three-time  winner  in  the  Penney-University  of 
Missouri  women’s  page  awards  and  she  agrees  with  photogra¬ 
phers  who  feel  their  contribution  to  a  page  layout  is  at  least 
equal  in  importance  to  the  print  story.  So,  she  reasons,  why  not 
give  good  pictures  a  big  play?  The  added  bonus  and  motivation, 
in  addition  to  reader  interest  she  mentions;  “Obviously,  the  pages 
which  used  quality  pictures  in  large  sizes  are  winning  prizes — at 
least  at  Penney-Missouri.” 

“If  my  pages  won  at  Penney-Missouri  three  years  in  succession — 
why?  In  my  opinion  a  good  part  of  the  credit  goes  to  photography 
and  layout  of  same.  The  thing  is — one  doesn’t  have  to  have  a  large 
staff  to  do  it.  In  my  case  it’s  me  for  the  ideas  and  copy  and  the 
one  staff  photographer  we  have  and  his  skill.” 

In  a  seminar  for  the  awards  workshop  earlier  this  year,  Anita 
explained  that  while  discussion  was  scheduled  to  center  on  shared 
problems,  she  wanted  to  start  with  a  big  plus  at  the  Times 
papers.  “The  plus  has  a  name.  He  is  Lew  Stamp,  our  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  and  he  keeps  me  from  having  problems.  He  is  college- 
trained  in  fine  arts  and  photography,  and  he  has  a  good  news 
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sense  and  especially  Ukes  to  work  with  the  features  on  the 
Suburban  Family  pages.” 

The  editor/writer  and  the  photographer — that’s  the  body  count. 
But  added  Anita,  “Not  only  must  you  have  a  skilled  and  imagina¬ 
tive  photographer,  but  you  must  establish  a  good  relationship  with 
him.  That  means  talking  ideas  over  with  him — discussing  how  to 
best  illustrate  a  story,  selecting  subjects,  selecting  locations; 
talking  about  what  you  want  the  pictures  to  say.”  Here  she  under¬ 
scores  that  sentence  and  is  inclined  then  to  capitalize  “planning 
and  evaluation”  as  key  words. 

Granted  all  this  takes  time,  it  can  be  done  especially  on  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  setups,  and  by  working  ahead,  the  women’s  editor 
says  with  conviction. 

Readers  look  for  features 

And  Lewis  K.  Stamp  Jr.,  a  1970  graduate  of  Ohio  University, 
agrees.  He  thinks  it’s  probably  a  rare  paper  “where  you  can  say 
you  are  a  team.”  Happy  working  in  a  suburban  situation  where 
features  are  a  “mainstay  and  the  community  looks  for  them,”  he 
says  that  working  on  such  stories  are  learning  experiences.  Lew 
likes  to  gather  information  not  only  with  his  camera  but  inside 
his  own  head,  and  also  evidently  enjoys  helping  education  of 
readers  along. 

That  point  is  well  made  as  Lew  explains  gratifying  response 
from  readers  to  the  Richwine-Stamp  team  three-page  story  on  the 
birth  of  a  baby.  “It’s  nice  to  be  called  a  beautiful  journalist, 
but  .  .  he  wants  to  talk  about  how  readers  said  they  used  the 
pages  to  teach  their  children  and  mails  along  a  copy  of  one  letter 
with  a  circled  paragraph  to  which  he  has  noted:  “Our  highest 
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praise  .  .  .  education.”  The  paragraph  from  a  mother’s  letter 
about  the  birth  story  and  pictures:  “It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
‘open  the  door’  to  a  sex  education  discussion  with  my  four  children, 
ages  six  to  12.  My  only  regret  was  that  they  weren’t  in  color — one 
of  the  children  thought  the  baby  was  ‘all  muddy’!” 

Emphasizing  team-work,  Lew  recalled  that  they  thought  it  would 
take  months  to  find  parents  who  would  agree  to  the  story.  But 
shortly  after  he  mentioned  the  idea  at  the  hospital,  an  expectant 
mother  whose  baby  was  due  in  three  weeks  agreed.  “We  had  to 
wait  two  extra  weeks  because  the  baby  was  late.”  The  young 
photographer  who  is  not  a  father  as  yet  adds  that  four  weeks  is 
about  all  he  could  stand  waiting  for  a  baby. 

Anita  hints  she  thinks  feature  pages  offer  the  best  photo  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  adds  that  the  photographer’s  work  gets  good  play  in 
other  sections.  The  Times  papers  have  won  a  lot  of  prizes  in  news¬ 
paper  competitions,  she  emphasizes,  in  addition  to  her  own  awards 
and  “photography  has  been  one  of  our  strong  points”  in  winning. 

Typical  of  the  subjects  covered  in  tbe  team  approach  were  three 
stories  submitted  in  last  year’s  Penney -Missouri  competitions:  one 
on  women  adjusting  to  widowhood,  another  on  dealing  with 
death,  and  another  on  changing  role  of  the  family  physician. 

Anita,  who  opted  being  referred  to  as  Mrs.  Richwine  in  event 
other  than  Anita  had  to  be  used,  formerly  was  women’s  editor  of 
her  hometown  paper,  the  Lot  robe  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  a  15,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Lew,  who  was  a  stringer  for  United  Press  International 
covered  Ohio  University,  Ohio  State  University  and  Kent  State 
University  riots  in  the  Spring  before  his  graduation  and  had  pic¬ 
tures  running  statewide  and  in  Time  Magazine.  One  of  his  sports 
picture  stories  won  an  honorable  mention  in  the  recent  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  Pictures  of  the  Year  and  he  also 
won  second  in  sports  features  in  the  Ohio  News  Photographers 
Association  annual  contest. 


Transition  period 
for  mental  health 
services  awkward 


Pages  shown  from  the  Kettering-Oakwood  and  CenterviUc-Bell- 
brook  (Ohio)  Times  Suburban  Family  Section  are  by  Anita  Rich- 
unne,  women's  editor,  and  plwtographer  Lew  Stamp — with  exception 
of  the  page  at  right  for  wnich  Elinor  Benedict  was  staff  writer. 


^Rolling  Stone’ 
column  to  King 


King  Features  has  announced  forthcoming  syndication  of 
a  column  based  on  material  from  Rolling  Stone  Magazine, 
beginning  September  24,  with  dead  aim  on  building  the 
kind  of  young  newspaper  readership  that  helped  make  the 
magazine  the  voice  of  America’s  youth  culture. 

The  three-a-week  column  feature  will  be  jointly  produced 
by  Rolling  Stone  and  King  editors. 

In  aiming  at  young  newspaper  readers.  King’s  editor 
Neal  B.  Freeman  says  that  the  new  presentation  has  met 
with  instant  reception  from  newspapers  across  the  country. 
Sixty-five  have  signed  to  date — a  number  of  them  major 
metro  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  three  columns,  a  number  of  long  articles 
from  Rolling  Stone  will  be  offered  to  subscribers,  some 
specially  re-written  and  others  left  intact.  These  articles 
selected  by  King  editors  prior  to  publication  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  will  he  offered  first  to  subscribers. 

Two  photoprints  are  available  on  request  with  the  profile 
and  one  with  the  record  review  column. 

The  magazine’s  profiles  on  such  names  in  the  news  as 
John  Lennon,  Daniel  Ellsberg,  John  Dean,  and  others  are 
often  quoted  in  media  coast  to  coast.  Founded  and  edited 
by  Jann  Wenner,  the  magazine  has  a  young  staff  of  80  with 
offices  on  the  East  and  West  coasts,  Washington,  and  Lon¬ 
don.  The  editorial  offices  are  in  San  Francisco.  Publisher  is 
Lawrence  Durocher,  Jr. 

Among  early  subscribers  to  the  column  are :  W ashington 
Post,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Baltimore  Sun,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Miami  News,  Houston  Post,  Chicago  Today,  Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Albany  Times 
Union,  San  Antonio  Light  and  Tampa  Tribune. 


inexpensive, 
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NEW  ADDITION — $2  million  addition,  incorporating  a  newsprint  storage  facility,  to  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  a  member  of  the  Gannett  Group,  and  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
has  been  completed.  The  newsprint  storage  warehouse  can  accommodate  three  60  feet 
railroad  cars  unloading  on  the  first  level  of  the  four  floor  facility.  The  other  three  levels 
house  combined  circulation  department  for  both  newspapers,  a  computer  room,  the  business 
and  accounting  ofFices,  executive  offices  and  some  editorial  offices.  The  building,  started  in 
March,  1973,  contains  45,852  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  it  features  fiberglass  panels 
embedded  with  exposed  agate  stone  on  the  exterior. 


Costly  little  items 

It’s  been  said  that  the  ever-soaring  cost 
of  newsprint  and  ink  is  like  death  and 
taxes — you  can’t  avoid  them.  But  it’s  the 
“little  things’’  some  newspapers  would 
like  their  employees  to  try  to  trim  from 
extensive  use,  or  quit  wasting. 

“Little  things,”  such  as  paper  clips, 
rubber  bands,  copy  paper,  envelopes,  office 
pens,  pencils  and  paper  towels.  Last 
year,  the  cost  of  these  “little  things”  was 
$26,742.71  at  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

“Do  you  remember  the  last  time  you 
were  typing  an  address  on  an  envelope? 
And  you  made  an  error  in  spelling?  You 
threw  that  envelope  in  the  basket  and  took 
another.  Right?”  employees  were  told. 

Well,  the  News  spent  $15,030.15  just  on 
envelopes  and  $180.81  on  paper  clips,  it 
reports.  Its  total  spent  on  copy  paper  was 
3,951.35.  This  is  how  much  the  paper 
spent  on  other  “little  things”:  paper  tow¬ 
els,  $3,148.91;  Scotch  tape,  $1,214.07;  sta¬ 
ples,  $91.93;  pens,  $518.88;  felt-tip  mar¬ 
kets,  $840.87;  pencils,  $938.83;  rubber  ce¬ 
ment,  $560.84;  and  rubber  bands,  $265.07. 


Baptist  construction 

Construction  in  Dallas  on  a  new  plant 
for  the  Baptist  Standard,  weekly  news 
magazine,  will  start  in  Augpist. 

John  J.  Hurt,  editor,  said  cost  of  the 
36,000-square  foot  building  is  estimated  at 
$1  million  with  total  investment  in  the 
new  site  to  be  approximately  $1.3  million. 

The  building,  set  in  a  new  industrial 
park  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  will  also 
house  the  Dallas  operations  of  Southwest 
Offset,  Inc.,  which  has  headquarters  in 
Amarillo.  The  company  prints  the  Stan¬ 
dard  and  does  other  web  press  work. 

The  Standard  is  the  publication  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas.  It 
has  a  circulation  of  373,000. 

• 

Whitehall  will  sell 
tobaccoless  cigarets 

Plans  to  market  a  tobacco-substitute 
cigaret  are  underway  at  Whitehall  Prod¬ 
ucts  Inc.  in  Helmetta,  N.J.  The  company 
which  is  a  division  of  Helme  Products 
Inc.  in  Reading,  Pa.,  has  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  Pennsylvania  research  and 
development  firm  which  holds  the  patent 
pending  rights  to  the  tobacco-substitute 
product.  The  company  that  developed  the 
product  and  will  also  manufacture  it  is 
Rosen  Enterprises  Inc. 

Price  of  ink  raised 

Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation,  through 
its  United  States  Printing  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion  subsidiary,  announced  that  effective 
August  26,  1974,  it  will  increase  the  price 
of  letterpress  newspaper  black  inks  in 
most  regions  of  the  nation. 

The  price  increase  on  these  inks  will  be 
per  pound  in  all  geographic  areas 
except  the  South  East  where  the  increase 
will  be  If  per  pound,  and  the  Far  West 
where  there  will  be  no  increase  at  this 
time. 
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N.Y.  adman  taps  experts 
for  answers  to  questions 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


“Your  teen-age  daughter  invites  her 
boyfriend  to  spend  night  sharing  her 
room.  What  would  you  say?” 

Sounds  like  an  Ann  Landers-type  ques¬ 
tion.  But  it’s  one  that  was  suggested  to 
Milton  Rockmore,  newly-syndicated  colum¬ 
nist  for  Universal  Press  Syndicate,  by  an 
editor  at  the  Westchester-Rockland 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers. 

Replies  it  received  in  Rockmore’s 
column  “The  View  From  The  Top”  evoked 
several  letters  to  the  editor. 

Rockmore’s  technique  is  to  pose  controv¬ 
ersial  questions  to  experts  in  all  helds. 
Some  papers  run  the  weekly  feature  full 
page  in  their  Sunday  magazines. 

‘Shockingly,  candid’ 

Many  responses  Rockmore  gets  to  his 
carefully-phrased  questions  are  shockingly 
candid.  So  much  so,  that  he  thinks  the 
frankness  produced  in  his  column  is  the 
same  kind  often  heard  on  television  talk 
shows.  “I  have  a  theory,  that  this  may  be 
newspapers’  answer  to  tv.  I  get  a  talk 
show  candor  you  usually  get  from  tv.  And 
there’s  no  editorial  bias.  It’s  just  Q-&-A,” 
said  Rockmore. 

“The  key  to  my  questions  and  the  an¬ 
swers  I  get  is:  Will  people  be  told  some¬ 
thing  they  don’t  already  know?  Will  it  be 
interesting  and  informative?  Or  clear  up 
a  point?”  he  said. 

One  week  the  column  dealt  with  ques¬ 
tion  “How’s  the  public  deprived  because 
you  can’t  guarantee  privacy  to  news  sour¬ 
ces?”  with  responses  from  Jack  Anderson, 
Art  Buchwald,  Walter  Cronkite,  Jack  W. 
Germond  of  Gannett  and  broadcasters 
Harry  Reasoner  and  Garick  Utley.  Ger¬ 
mond  said,  “If  confidentiality  isn’t  as¬ 
sured,  the  reader  suffers  because  he  sim¬ 
ply  doesn’t  get  an  accurate  picture  of 
many  situations  in  the  news.  All  reporters 
.  .  .  rely  on  sources  outside  the  official 
structure  to  give  them  a  warts-and-all 
view  of  the  story.”  Buchwald  quipped,  “I 
never  deprive  the  public  because  I  don’t 
have  any  news  sources.  I  don’t  have  any 
because  facts  get  in  my  way  ...  I  attribute 
things  to  people  they  haven’t  said  .  . .” 

Questions  he’s  currently  getting  the 
“experts”  to  answer  are:  “Would  you  con¬ 
sider  another  abortion?”  or  to  four  bank¬ 
ers,  “As  a  leading  banker,  how  would  you 
handle  a  $15,000-a-year  income  with  a 
family  of  four  in  this  period  of  inflation?” 
to  women,  “How  has  your  mastectomy 
affected  your  marriage?”  and  “As  a  wife 
of  one  of  America’s  leading  executives, 
what  do  you  find  are  the  pleasures  and 
problems  of  being  the  boss’s  wife?” 

“The  questions  are  a  product  of  my 
thinking  and  conditioning,  and  they  come 
from  your  individuality  as  a  person,”  said 
Rockmore,  who  operates  his  own  small 
advertising  agency  at  964  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

An  innovator,  Rockmore  holds  a  number 


of  U.S.  patents  and  has  created  various 
merchandising  and  marketing  programs. 
His  journalism  career,  though,  began  as  a 
reporter  with  Fairchild  Publications,  be¬ 
coming  an  industry  editor.  He  left  to  start 
the  smallest  advertising  agency  .  .  .  one 
man,  no  accounts. 

He  sold  his  agency  to  Clinton  E.  Frank 
Co.,  a  major  Chicago  agency  seeking  a 
New  York  base,  after  it  had  grown  to  60 
employes.  After  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  New  York  operation,  Rockmore 
resigned  in  1969  to  go  back  into  ad  agency 
business  for  himself. 

Ad  writing  helped 

Rockmore  finds  his  knack  for  phrasing 
questions  comes  from  his  ad  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  “I  always  had  to  simplify  in  a 
sentence  the  strongest  and  most  dramatic 
aspect  of  a  product  or  service.  That 
teaches  you  what  is  important  and  what 
to  leave  out.”  He  also  likes  to  keep  issues 
current,  such  as  asking  priests,  “Is  con¬ 
fession  out-of-date?”  He  also  finds  it  takes 
“imagination  and  being  able  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive”  when  seeking  answers. 

He  always  starts  with  a  question,  which 
is  mostly  his  idea.  “Sometimes  people  give 
me  suggestions,  but  they’re  usually  not 
penetrating  enough.”  Then  Rockmore 
sends  the  question  to  likely  persons  to 
respond,  along  with  samples  of  some  of 
his  columns.  He  follows  that  up  with  a 
phone  call,  at  which  time  he  takes  notes  on 
the  person’s  answer.  “There’s  a  certain 
spontaneity  over  the  phone,”  he  believes. 

The  columns  are  planned  five  or  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  publication.  Pictures 
of  the  “experts”  are  sent  with  the 
columns.  Newspapers  subscribing  to  the 
column  can  solicit  two  additional  experts 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  local  com¬ 
munity,  Rockmore  suggests. 

He  first  interested  James  Head,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers,  in  the  idea  of  running  the 
feature  in  the  10  papers  of  the  Gannett 
Group.  Then  in  May  of  this  year 
Rockmore  signed  a  contract  with  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate.  Papers  such  as  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Baltimore  Sun,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Dayton  Daily  News,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light,  Tulsa  World,  Tampa  Tribune, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  have  recently  subscribed  to 
the  column. 

“55  &  no  job?” 

Not  long  ago,  Rockmore  posed  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  presidents  of  the  ad  agencies 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson,  BBDO,  Benton  & 
Bowles  and  Foote  Cone  &  Belding:  “As 
president  of  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
advertising  agencies,  what  is  one  innova¬ 
tive  suggestion  you  would  have  for  a 
55-year-old  man,  out  of  a  job,  and  who 
has  to  earn  a  living?”  They  all  acknowl¬ 
edged  it  was  a  tough  question.  Incident¬ 
ally,  none  suggested  the  man  place  a 
classified  ad. 
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DataStream  interfaces 
with  new  technology 


DataStream,  a  new  high-speed  news 
wire,  is  now  available  to  Associated  Press 
member  newspapers  across  the  country. 

The  single  circuit  (wire)  transmits 
copy  at  the  rate  of  1,050  words  per  minute 
compared  to  the  present  rate  of  66  words 
per  minute. 

The  high-speed  wire  has  been  under 
development  for  more  than  a  year  and 
three  major  newspapers;  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star-News  are  presently  on/ 
stream  with  the  service. 

Design  configurations  include  compati¬ 
bility  for  computer-to-computer  transmis¬ 
sion  for  those  newspapers  having  front- 
end  electronic  editing  systems  or  other 
storage  devices  and  the  conventional  pa¬ 
pers  employing  high-speed  printers. 

Only  one  computer  input  port  is 
required  with  the  new  system  which  elim¬ 
inates  the  present  five  or  six  input  ports 
depending  upon  wire  services  under 
contract.  Programming  for  the  single 
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DataStream  input  port  may  provide  sav¬ 
ings  for  the  individual  newspapers. 

The  AP  states  that  any  computer 
capable  of  receiving  a  1200  baud  data 
signal  (now  standard  for  computers)  can 
interface.  Storage  requirement  for  24 
hours  of  copy  flow  with  DataStream  is 
approximately  2.5  million  characters. 
Copy  to  storage  is  in  unjustified  form. 
Interface  modems  are  provided  by  the  .\P 
along  with  hook-up  procedures. 

The  objective  of  the  new  system  is  to 
provide  a  single  circuit  that  can  input 
copy  to  newspapers  at  speeds  economically 
feasible  for  the  computers  which  are 
integral  parts  of  the  new  front-end 
electronic  editing  systems. 

Several  suppliers  of  the  new  technolo¬ 
gy',  Hendrix  Electronics,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Datalogics,  have  integrated 
DataStream  into  existing  systems. 

A  number  of  benefits  are  anticipated 
including  an  even  copy  flow;  coordination 
of  news  stories;  earlier  closing  of  inside 
pages  and  in  particular  sports  pages; 
delivery  of  the  entire  report  of  the  main 
news  wire  system  provided  in  the 
nationwide  A  news  wire  and  the  B 
national  supplemental  wire,  the  D  busi¬ 
ness  news  wire  and  the  Super  Speed  Sports 
wire,  together  with  any  state  news  wires 
selected  by  a  subscribing  member. 

Priority  designations  by  AP  editors  on 
each  story  permit  -\P  computers  to  trans¬ 
mit  copy  according  to  flash,  urgent, 
regular,  deferred  or  hold  specification. 
Newspapers  program  computers  or  stor¬ 
age  systems  to  be  compatible  with  AP 
designations.  Stories  will  carry  a  slug  per¬ 
mitting  newspaper  storage  systems  to 
search  and  select  via  a  slug  word. 

.\ccording  to  the  AP  the  following 
newspapers  have  signed  DataStream  con¬ 
tracts  to  date:  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News-Union- 
Star;  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator;  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald;  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal;  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury; 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger;  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald. 

• 

N.Y.  weekly  sold 

The  Rockland  (N.Y.)  County  Times,  a 
weekly  newspaper  with  a  4,500  circulation 
has  been  sold  by  the  estate  of  William  J. 
McCabe  to  RCT  Publishing  Co.,  a  new 
corporation.  Sylvan  Davis,  Old  Tappan, 
N.J.,  president  of  RCT  Publishing,  has 
been  named  publisher.  Davis’  wife  Evelyn 
will  act  as  associate  publisher  and 
vicepresident  of  RCT. 

• 

Daily  buys  weekly 

The  Centralia-Chehalis  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle  has  acquired  the  weekly  Lewis 
River  (Wash.)  News  in  Woodland  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Reed.  The  sale 
was  handled  by  Robert  N.  Bolitho  of 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
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Abitibi  (CE)  .  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE) 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE) 
White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .. 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .... 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Batte,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  . 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  ft  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogilvy  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Cio.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OT(i)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 


Correction 


The  circulation  of  the  Marathon  (N.Y.) 
Independent  Villager  is  12,600,  not  1,260 
as  was  stated  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on 
July  27.  Advertising  rates  were  also 
incorrect.  Rates  are  now  $1.30  per  column 
inch  and  $2.35  a  column  inch  for  all  the 
Villager  plus  two  other  weeklies,  the 
Marathon  Independent  and  the  Tully 
Independent. 
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Printers  end  strike 
at  Knoxville  papers 

A  month-long  strike  by  160  members  of 
Local  111,  International  Typographical 
Union,  against  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Kews-Sentinel  was  settled  August  15. 

The  dispute  began  July  17  when  25 
printers  on  the  early  morning  shift  quit 
work  to  protest  use  of  a  computer  by  a 
production  supervisor  for  nonunion  com¬ 
posing  room  work.  The  25  were  fired  for 
refusing  to  return  to  the  job  and  had  to 
be  removed  from  the  buildings  by  guards. 
Later  shifts  then  refused  to  report  to 
work. 

Production  of  the  afternoon  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  morning  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  is  printed  by  the  News- 
Sentinel  Co.  under  an  agency  agreement, 
was  continued  by  other  employes,  includ¬ 
ing  some  hired  since  the  strike  began, 
members  of  other  unions  who  remained  on 
the  job,  and  about  50  printers  who  re¬ 
turned  to  their  jobs  before  the  settlement 
was  reached. 

Under  terms  of  the  settlement,  the 
union  agreed  to  drop  a  U.S.  District  Court 
lawsuit  seeking  reinstatement  of  all  print¬ 
ers.  Members  will  return  to  work  on  a 
preferential  hiring  list  in  order  of  compa¬ 
ny  priority. 

The  company  agreed  to  the  principle  of 
severance  pay  for  some  laid-off  printers 
and  agreed  to  discuss  retirement  incen¬ 
tives.  The  union  also  waived  all  claims 
under  the  old  contract,  which  expired 
June  30,  and  agreed  to  work  under  new 
composing  room  rules  posted  after  the 
work  stoppage  began. 

• 

lAPA  names  winners 
of  annual  awards 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
announced  that  it  is  awarding  its  annual 
lAPA-Tom  Wallace  Award  for  reporting 
on  Latin  America  to  Everett  F.  Martin,  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  will  receive  the  lAPA-Tom  Wallace 
Plaque  for  its  coverage  of  Latin  America. 

The  top  lAPA-Mergenthaler  Aw’ard 
“in  recognition  of  the  work  of  a  journalist 
in  behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press”  will  go 
to  Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto,  publisher  of  O 
Estado,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

The  award  for  public  service  through 
articles  or  sections  was  split  between  Ed¬ 
uardo  Luis  Bonelli,  of  La  Nacion,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Jose  Gerbassi,  of  El  Nacional, 
Caracas. 

The  third  award  for  public  service 
through  investigative  reporting  or  news 
stories  will  also  be  split  between  Luis  A. 
Ramirez  Aznar,  of  Novedades  de  Yuca¬ 
tan,  Merida,  Mexico,  and  German  Castro 
Caycedo,  of  El  Tiempo,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

The  award  for  cartooning  goes  to  Ziral- 
do  Alves  Pinto,  who  publishes  in  Jomal 
do  Brasil,  Pasquim  and  other  publications. 

Maximo  Nin,  of  El  Nacional,  Santo 
Domingo,  receives  the  photography 
award,  for  a  series  of  photographs 
showing  an  attempt  to  kidnap  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education. 


Science  writers 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


derful  science.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  gee-whiz  stories  do  not  come 
along  as  often,  but  more  importantly,  to 
the  reduction  of  the  daily  newspaper  news 
hole.  Science  news  is  still  considered  a 
fringe  benefit  and  must  give  way  when 
Watergate,  cost  of  living  and  Mayor  Daily 
dominate  the  news. 

“In  addition  to  greater  emphasis  on 
ecology  (and  the  associated  energy  crisis, 
plus  consumer  interest  items),  the  content 
of  newspaper  science  writing  has  shifted 
to  ethical  and  social  stories.  Questions 
such  as:  When  is  a  patient  dead?  Shall 
genetics  be  used  to  make  the  super  race? 
Shall  a  substitute  mother  carry  the  fertil¬ 
ized  egg  of  another  women  to  term?  Who 
shall  get  the  kidney?” 

The  new  trend  toward  “ethical  and 
social  stories”  cited  by  Snider  is  also  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  increasing  skepticism  on 
the  part  of  more  science  reporters  and 
their  reluctance  to  publicize  projects  as 
“unwilling  advocates”  with  minimum  crit¬ 
icism  from  opponents  as  they  did  for 
much  of  the  mushrooming  space  flight 
programs.  Of  course,  some  critics  of  spend¬ 
ing  multi-billion-dollar  appropriations  to 
reach  the  moon  were  quoted  in  print. 
However,  few  extensive  efforts  were  made 
to  search  out  NASA  critics.  Currently 
those  who  oppose  the  Establishment  view¬ 
point  on  ecology,  energy,  and  consumerism 
have  a  far  better  chance  to  see  their 
views  in  print  than  did  space  program 
opponents. 

Number  of  writers 

While  there  is  no  national  census  of 
science  writers,  fairly  definite  clues  are 
provided  from  analysis  of  the  membership 
of  the  National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  Inc.,  an  organization  of  approx¬ 
imately  950  writers  concerned  with  report¬ 
ing  science,  technology,  and  medicine  and 
its  social  impact  for  the  mass  media  and 
specialized  publications.  As  of  May,  1974, 
a  breakdown  of  the  NASA  membership 
lists  showed  37  life  members  (those  who 
had  belonged  to  NASW  for  25  years  or 
more)  and  407  active  members  (those 
working  half  time  or  more  for  media). 
The  rest  were  associate  members. 

This  total  of  444  life  and  active  mem¬ 
bers  included  practically  all  of  the  eligible 
science  writers  with  media  in  the  country 
except  for  those  w'ho  are  chronic  non¬ 
joiners.  Excluded  from  this  accounting 
were  those  associate  members  who  work 
for  government  and  in  corporate  and  in¬ 
stitutional  public  relations.  A  geograph¬ 
ical  analysis  of  where  they  worked  in¬ 
cluded  : 

New  York  City  and  suburbs — 153 

District  of  Columbia  — 48 

Illinois  — 35 

California  — 31 

As  expected,  science  writers  are  located 
where  print  and  broadcast  outlets  are  con¬ 
centrated  and  where  the  larger  and  more 
productive  science  and  technology  centers 
are.  The  figures  for  last  May  compare 
with  254  active  and  life  members  in  1966 
when  space  travel  and  its  coverage  were 


tooling  up  toward  the  climatic  moon  walk 
three  years  later. 

NASW  has  members  in  38  states  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia.  However,  in  nine 
states  only  associate  members  are  listed. 
NASW  includes  members  in  16  foreign 
countries  with  Canada  ranking  first  and 
Britain  second. 

Reporting  about  science,  technology,  and 
medicine  attracts  a  sizable  number  of 
women  in  communications.  Slightly  less 
than  a  fifth  of  the  NASW  members  are 
women.  The  new  NASW  president  who 
took  office  July  1  is  Judith  E.  Randal  of 
the  Washington  Star-News.  She  is  the 
fifth  women  so  chosen. 

Survey  replies  indicated  that  science 
writers,  as  they  have  in  earlier  studies, 
continue  among  the  better  paid  of  the 
news  specialists.  Many  veteran  profes¬ 
sionals  said  that  they  got  salaries  in  the 
$20,000  to  $30,000  range  and  some  of  them 
added  to  their  regular  income  by  free 
lance  work. 

• 

Mutual  petitions  FCC 
to  regulate  AP,  UPI 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System  has  filed 
petitions  with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  aimed  at  prohibiting 
and/or  regulating  operation  of  audio  new’s 
networks  by  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International. 

Replies  by  brief  from  the  news  service 
and  other  interested  parties  are  due  by 
September  10. 

The  first  petition,  a  declarative  action, 
and  the  second  to  the  Commission  itself 
for  rule  making  action,  could  if  successful 
have  the  net  effect  of  eliminating  such 
services,  according  to  Peter  Willet, 
vicepresident  of  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al’s  broadcast  service. 

The  Mutual  action  follows  an  early 
Summer  announcement  that  the  new  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Radio  would  begin  service 
in  October  with  about  100  stations.  UPI 
Audio,  in  operation  since  1958,  has  about 
780  radio  subscribers. 

Mutual  first  asked  the  FCC  to  declare 
that  audio  news  services  are  networks  and 
subject  to  FCC  rules.  The  Mutual  petition 
from  the  law  firm  of  Cohn  &  Marks,  in 
Washington,  cited  ads  in  which  the  wire 
services  described  their  audio  news  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  “network.” 


Rocky’s  press  aide 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  who  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  President  Ford  to  succeed  him  as 
Vice  President,  is  expected  to  retain  as 
his  press  secretary,  Hugh  Morrow,  former 
magazine  writer  and  Senate  press  aide, 
who  has  been  with  Rockefeller  for  nearly 
20  years.  Other  former  newsmen  on 
Rockefeller’s  staff  are  James  Cannon, 
former  political  writer  at  Newsweek,  who 
has  been  a  general  staff  man  for  Rocke¬ 
feller  since  the  late  1960s,  and  Ted 
Braun,  a  West  Coast  public  relations  and 
advertising  man. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ASTROLOGY 


HEALTH  ADVICE 


ITS  IN  THE  STARS !  "Your  Horoscoue  ^OUR  HEALTH  IS  YOUR  WEALTH. 
Forecast  ”  a  popular  weekly  column  by  Weekly  column  explores  (with  personal 
[“''“^rien^'^  a^troCr/roIum^  ftories)  role  of  yitemins  and  minerals 

Low  rates,  high  reader  appeal.  Free  FT  F& 

samples.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher.  32^35^°*  1237-EG,  Melbourne,  Florida 


AUTOMOTIVE 


DAILIES  1  WEEKLIES!  COLUM¬ 
NISTS  I  A  weekly  non-commercial  col¬ 
umn  showing  your  readers  how  to  save 
money  and  oi>erate  safer  cars  is  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the  Automo¬ 
tive  Parts  &  Accessories  Association. 
Write:  "Tips  for  the  Novice  Auto¬ 
mechanic,”  APAA,  1730  K  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


HOME  AND  FASHION 


CAREERS 


HUMOR 


.WEEKLY  BLACK  COMMENTARY 
with  song  parody.  Samples.  Parodix, 
'Box  2240,  Chicago,  Ill.  60690. 


"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!" 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  FREE  SAM¬ 
PLES.  HOWCO,  Dept.  1.  Kenilworth, 
III.  60043. 


CARTOONS 


STAMPEDE :  Rural  Western  Humor, 
Political  Humor.  Editorial  or  Adver¬ 
tising.  The  fastest  growing  Western 
cartoon  series  in  the  nation  today. 
Sample  copies :  Kamp  Stool  Features, 
Box  145  Meriden  Rt.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
32001. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 


LIVELY  WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  hunt 
ing  and  fishing  tips  by  skilled  writer 
and  nationally  known  wildlife  specialist 
with  major  university.  Author  of  20 
publications,  hundreds  of  magazine  arJ 
tides.  Tips  based  on  research,  40  yearsl 
experience.  Sample  copies.  Questionsl 
answered.  E.  F.  Kcnnamer,  Rt.  2,  Bo.xl 
384,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830.  I 


NOSTALGIA 


NOSTALGIA — A  smile  for  oldsters, 
guffaw  for  others.  Box  955,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit 
to  print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 


DISARMAMENT 


DISARMAMENT  News  and  Views — A 
bi-weekly  reiMjrt.  For  samples,  write 
Nathaniel  F.  Cullinan,  211  E.  43rd  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


RELIGION 


THE  JEWISH  FUTURE 

No  other  religious  news  column  of  com 
mentary  like  it!  Exciting.  Evangelical 
and  New.  Free  samples.  Interlude  Pro 
ductions.  Box  167,  Maplewood.  N.J 
07040. 


SPORTS 


EUROPE  STAY  UP  TO  DATE  and  recall  the 

— - - — » — . — - -  past  glories  of  pro  football  with  the 

cm  TXTT  DOOTO  TT.  TOOTBALL  FACT  FINDER.  For  sam 

SID  DU  BRO^  (USA)  cot^rs  Europe  pies,  conUct  M&C  Sports  News  Syndi 
1  j  cate,  Jim  O’Hare.  20  Meadow  Lane. 

M.,  7 'pie  Corner,  Grange  Rd.,  London  Bristol,  R.I.  02809. 

W  6,  Ehigland. 


GENERAL 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  CARTOON  PANEL. 
CONSERVATIVE  REIADERS  relate  to  Outdoor  type  for  family  reading.  FRE 
this  entertainment  columnist.  Free  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES,  P.O. 
samples.  Box  898,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  740.  Grass  Valley,  Calif.  95945. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW  SOLUTIONS  for  old  problems. 
Let  us  survey  your  operation.  Reason¬ 
able  ;  substantial  returns.  What's  your 
problem  T  Associated  Media  0>n- 
sultants,  P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown, 
S.C.  29440. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marlon  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67664,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONWAY  C.  (7RAIG,  newspaper  spe¬ 
cialist,  negotiates  in  strictest  confidence 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  newspapers. 
Mr.  Oaig  is  associated  with  Doubleday 
Media,  brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Cable 
TV,  and  newspaper  properties.  Call 
collect:  (512)  434-4900.  Or  write:  P.O. 
Box  28182,  San  Antonio.  Texas  78228. 

KREHBIEUBOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,"  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLiniO.  "Kansas  City 
Office,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  1 
Mission,,  Kans.  66207.  Office  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  881-6815. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneys,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806  j 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  800  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009.  | 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  'Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

BILL  MATTHEW  CXIMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time;  (813)  733-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 
6464  Government  Blvd. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban  in 
one  of  the  most  desirable  locales  in 
nation.  Now  grossing  nearly  $400,000. 
Earn^  at  rate  of  $70,000  annually  for 
last  six  months  of  1973,  owner  says  it  is 
doing  even  better  now.  Price  is  $240,000 
with  $60,000  down.  $1,800  month,  in¬ 
cluding  interest  at  7%,  on  balance.  Off¬ 
set  equipment  cost  $50,000,  press  work 
done  in  commercial  shop.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

ZONE  4 — Weekly  duo,  1974  gross 
$1,000,000.  Excellent  dual  web  offset 
plant,  high  growth  locale,  financial 
references  first  letter.  Broker.  Box  2046, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  controlled 
circulation  offset  weekly.  Gross  $375,000. 
Full  plant  except  for  press.  Box  2169, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TEXAS  WEEKLY.  $75,000  CLASS,  off¬ 
set  with  Compugraphic  but  far  l^low 
its  potential.  Requires  29%  down  in 
cash.  State  cash  first  letter,  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Inc.,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

TWO  KANSAS  WEEKLIES,  one  at 
I  $32,500  including  building,  one  at 
$180M.  Both  require  29%  cash  down. 
State  cash  first  letter.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel,  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Inc.,  Box  88,  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654. 

TWO  COLORADO  WEEKLIES,  one  at 
$25,000  on  $30,000  gross,  one  at  $76,000 
^  on  estimate  1974  gross  of  $70,000, 
fast-growth  area.  29%  cash  down  on 
either.  State  cash  first  letter.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Inc.,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

SUBURBAN  Southwest,  2  weeklies,  one 
serves  incorporated  city  of  70,000,  both 
{  have  large  shopping  malls,  $50,000 
down,  but  publisher  should  convert  to 
full  coverage,  real  opportunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive  suburban  publisher  to  develop 
a  very  valuable  property.  J,  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  92806. 

CALIFORNIA  WEKKLY  newspaper 
serving  sophisticated,  intelligent  upper 
income  audience.  Locale  is  beautiful 
rural  setting  of  green  canyons  only 
minutes  from  the  recreational,  cultural 
and  educational  opportunities  of  a  largre 
city.  It’s  losing  money.  nee<ls  a  business- 
oriented  publisher.  Only  $14,000  down. 
We  believe  it  can  be  profitable.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


UNIQUE  TAX  DEDUCTION  for  Para- 
psychological  research  including  extra¬ 
terrestrial  communication.  IRS  approved 
public  foundation  seeks  additional  fund¬ 
ing  to  complete  scientifically  sound 
research.  Box  504,  Anacortes,  Wash. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6845 


To  answer 
box  number 
ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the 
box  number  given  in  the  ad, 
c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted  in 
response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila 
envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

OTHER 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

fParaklo  with  order) 

(Bomiftanco  should  accompany  copy 

4-wtlki 

unlois  crodlf  has  boon  osfabllthad). 

3-wMki 

4-we(k$  . . . 

2-w(ek$ 

3-we(ks  . . . 

1-wtik 

2-wecks  . . . 

l-weck  . . . 

Count  5  Ofcragt  words  per  lint  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lints  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50d  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  lint  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
dispiay.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  colu.nn  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClattMad  Contract  Rotoi  Avolloblo  On  Roquott 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  art  received,  art  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


pniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

I  CLASSinED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

I  Name _  I 

I  Address _ _ | 

I  City _ State _ Zip _ | 

1  Phone  _  I 

I  Authorized  by _ | 

B  Clataiflcatlon _ g 

I  Copy _ 1 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 
1  To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Please  indicate  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

I  Mail  to:  editor  S  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Avt.  •  Now  York,  N.  Y.  10022  I 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


^EWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WANT  TO  BUY  newspaper  in  metro¬ 
politan  Philadelphia  area.  Call  in  confi¬ 
dence,  Scott  Borowsky,  (215)  LO  4-5170. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Ck>mpany,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  (^ity,  Fla. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  weekly  newspaper 
wanted  by  responsible,  community 
minded  publisher.  Box  2161,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-8356 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmedia 
Ck)mpany,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12196,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 


PVBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

IDAHO  OUTDOOR  MAGAZINE— Suc¬ 
cessful  18  years,  fast-growing  recrea¬ 
tion  field.  Box  7F,  Arvada,  Colo.  80004. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^BlfWERY'EQmPMEN^^ 

WILL  SELL  AT 
SACRIFICE  PRICES: 

Macey  &>mbination  gatherer-stitcher- 
trimmer  4-station,  complete  unit,  with 
hand  fed  stations,  3  knife  trimmer. 
Like  new. 

No  reasonable  offer  rejected ! 
Phone  Collect:  (313)  584-4300 
MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  CO. 
6661  Schaefer  Pd. 

Dearborn,  Mich.  48126 


CAMERA /MICROFILM 

3-M  MODEL  2000A  35mm  Processor- 
Camera  (Microfilm  mounted  in  aperture 
cards)  6  months  old,  cost  $8600  new. 
Excellent  condition.  Will  take  best  of¬ 
fer.  Ckmtact  E.  Waters.  National  En¬ 
quirer  Inc.,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462.  (305) 
588-0088. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


FACTORY  REBUILT— GUARANTEED 
Compugraphic  Model  2961  Twin  Lens 
Complete  with  all  standard  equipment. 
Installed — guaranteed.  Will  accommo¬ 
date  type  sizes  5  through  24  i>oint. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  6487, 
Lenexa,  Kans.  Tel.  (913)  492-9050 


VIP  FOR  SALi: — Mergenthaler’s  finest 
expanded  1972  model  8K  machine,  up  to 
48  pt.  plus  kit  of  spare  parts.  You  can 
buy  easy  by  taking  over  balance  of  42 
payments  of  $426.50  per  month.  Contact 
Zenoff  Newspapers.  Henderson,  Nevada 
89015.  (702)  664-1881. 


FAIRCniLD  TAPE  PERFORATORS 
Model  TPE  214  (64-key  machines) 
Rebuilt,  guaranteed.  Designed  for  com¬ 
puter  input  and  photocomposition.  Non¬ 
counting  model.  Available  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACXIINERY 
CORPORATION 

106th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr..  P.O.  Box  6487, 
Lenexa,  Kans.  Tel.  (913)  492-9050 


FOR  SALE:  Two  (2)  Photon  660 
Display  masters.  Excellent  condition. 
44  tyi>efaces,  12  sizes.  Also,  four  (4) 
Fairchild  TTS  keyboards,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Large  stock  of  spare  parts. 
Contact  Beryl  Schneider,  Computer 
Printing  Inc.,  1200  W.  Third  St., 
Clevtland,  Ohio  44113.  (216)  621-2003. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^OMPOSING^ROOM^^ 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  4961  TL 
Factory  reconditioned  (at  Compugraphic 
factory).  Installed  and  guaranteed — 
your  personnel  trained. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  P.O.  Box  6487, 
Lenexa,  Kans,  Tel  (913)  492-9050 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer,  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08067. 
(609)  235-7614. 

EKTOMATIC  PROCESSORS 
Rebuilt — Model  214K 
Complete  with  daylight  darkroom  hood; 
new  rubber  rollers ;  save  money. 

$475. 

Offset  Newspaper  Equipment,  P.O.  Box 
362.  Tucker.  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 


COMPLETE  JUSTO WRITER  typeset¬ 
ting  system.  Can  be  seen  in  operation, 
$1200.  Pennysaver,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y.  Mr.  Swayhoover  or  Mr.  Solomon, 
(516)  536-6200. 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT— Dow  etch 
plate  processor,  purchased  new  1973. 
Tasope  double  truck  etcher  with  air 
cooled  refrigeration  unit  and  free  stand¬ 
ing  acid  dispensing  tank.  Master  M32 
etching  machine.  82  liter  bath,  with  re¬ 
frigerator  unit  on  machine.  Also  has 
individual  refrigerator  unit.  Tasope  acid 
neutralizing  tank.  400  liter  with  lift 
pump  and  motor.  Call  John  Brooks.  The 
Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio  43035.  (614) 
343-4053. 


MAILROOM 


WILL  SACRIFICE  —  Stepper  PAPER 
MAN  PMIII  QF  8  station  collator 
with  folding  attachment.  This 

$13,000  machine  is  only  14  months  old 
and  in  very  good  condition.  Contact 
FREE  PRESS  NEWSPAPERS,  Kerry 
O^Connor,  (312)  428-5533. 


SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
model  24-P.  5-hopper,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Air  required  for  operation.  Call 
collect.  Carter  Prows.  (904)  791-4196 
for  details. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WILL  SELL  AT 
SACRIFICE  PRICES 

Didde-GIaser  Tandemer-2  color  web-fed 
offset  press,  with  numbering  head  and 
perforator  and  carbon  attachment. 

3  Cheshire  automatic  labeling  machines, 
Bunn  &  Felins  bundle  tying  machines, 
6  Phillipsburg  automatic  inserting  ma¬ 
chines,  Pitney-Bowes  postage  mailing 
machines,  cold  composition  equipment 
and  Thomas  collators.  ITB(7  model 
12x18  and  11x17  ;  also  AB  Dick  model 
150  photo  platemaker  with  model  168 
converter  and  AB  Dick  models  350  and 
360  offset  presses. 

No  reasonable  offer  rejected  1 

Phone  Collect;  (313)  584-4300 
MICHIGAN  SYSTEMS  RESEARCH  CO. 

6661  Schaefer  Rd. 

Dearborn,  Mich.  48126 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PASTE-UP  SUPPLIES 


McGANN  &  MARSH.  ING. 
Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest 
assortment  in  the  US.  Request  samples. 
64-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
'^^^PERFORATORTAPE 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^DiTORIAirCOySVLTAi^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^WMINISTRAfn^ 


HELP  WANTED 
lumimSTRATIVE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapci  at  our 
■ame  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 


PORTAGE  (216)  929-44B6 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio  44613 


PRESSES  &  MACHIISERY 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  PRESSES  and 
add  on  units,  complete  with  folder  I 
and  drive.  I 

GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units,  folder, 
drive  new  1970.  , 

GOSS  URBANITE  units  for  add  on. 
COTTRELL  6  unit  V-22.  5  years.  i 
COTTRELL  V-15  units.  86"  width, 
complete  presses  or  add  on  units.  | 
COTTRELL  V-25,  5  unit,  RB-1  i 
folder,  2  years. 

COTTRELL  9  unit.  2  folders,  2 
drives. 

FAIRCHILD  COLORKING,  4  units, 
folder,  drive,  new  1966,  optional 
oven  and  chilis.  ‘ 

FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING,  2  units.  j 
folder,  drive,  new  1966.  | 

IPEC,  Inc.  I 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

6  UNIT  COTTRELL  V-22  with  V-25  j 
folder,  roll  stands,  accumeter,  fully  op¬ 
erational.  Photon  Pacesetters,  AKI  key¬ 
boards.  composition  room  equipment,  I 
camera  stripping  department.  By  ' 
owner.  Principals  preferred.  Mr.  Me-  I 
Cormack,  Miami,  Fla.  (305)  377-3721. 


TWO  2:1  RATIO  HOE  FOLDERS. 
23A"  cutoff.  Single  delivery.  Best  offer. 
Beacon  Journal  Publishing  Co.,  44  E. 
Ebcchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Agnello. 


SAVE  THOUSANDS 
OF  DOLLARS 

ON  THIS 
GREAT  PACKAGE 

1  FAIMNILD  OmiT 
NIWSPAPra  WBB  MISS 

K  NIB  22N  CUTOFF  >  FOiO  MMUFICTUtLO  III  1K9 

•4 -COLOR  KING  UNITS 
•  1  COLOR  KING  FOLDER 
•3  COLOR  KING  50  ROLL  STANDS 


•Lmcom  INK  SYSTEM 
•FAPER  ROU  HANDIER 
(TON  MOTOR  M  CLAMf) 
•COUNT-O-WETER 
•CROSS  PERFORATOR 
•DOUBLE  PARALLEL 
•NATER  STOPS 
•MILL  HOOA 
•PLATE  M 


ALSO 

•NATIONAL  A  330 
AUTOMATIC  PLATE  PROCESSOR 
•CNAUENCE  PAPER  CUTHR 
1711?  3  ANIFi 
•3O1A0  HU  ARC  FLIP  TOP 
•LANSON  RAPID  TRIMMER 
AUTOMATIC  SERIES  (Cl 


[  CAix  loi-yyf-osNS 


URBANITE  FOLDER,  Guilmont 
manufacture,  never  used.  Sacrifice. 
Allied  Printing,  (201)  794-0400. 

2  GOSS  HEADLINERS  with  half 
deck,  4  anti-friction  with  color  hump. 

1  anti-friction  folder,  23%  cutoff.  Pres¬ 
ently  in  operation.  With  plastic  plate. 
We  will  sell  complete  or  any  part.  H.  j 
Bradley,  Production  Manager,  News- 
Press  &  Gazette,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  64501. 
(816)  279-5671. 


QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproductio 
demands  JmDuralumin  Base.  Jac 
Moore,  8444  Country  CHub,  Medini 
Ohio  44261. 


WANTED  TO  BVY 


USED  Graphic  Electronics  Photo-Lathe. 
Will  pay  freight  regardless  of  point  of 
origrin.  Kath  Love,  196 — 14th  St..  At- 
iante,  Ga.  30318.  (404)  873-3257. 


DEAD 

OR 

ALIVE? 

Mr.  Publisher:  Are  you  too  close  to 
your  newspaper  to  tell  if  it’s  dead  or 
alive?  Experienced,  idea  packed  editor, 
with  numerous  awards  for  writing, 
makeup  will  critique  your  newspaper, 
make  suggestions  to  improve  it  ^itor- 
ially.  None  too  big  or  small.  Reasonable 
rates.  Write  B  &  H  Consultants,  Box 
2145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


MSS.  Typed 
MSS.  Read.  Rewritten 
MSS  Tapes  transcribed 
Selectric  II.  Freelance. 
(212)  CH  3-5556 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing,  8512  Everett,  Raytown,  Mo.  64138. 
(816)  358-1943. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS  AND  PAPER  (newsprint,  off¬ 
set)  along  with  complete  typeset,  me¬ 
chanical,  bindery  and  mail  facilities  for 
circular,  periodical  and  book  work 
from  Upper  Midwest  location.  Reason¬ 
able  prices,  quality  work  on  7-unit  Goss 
with  2  folders.  Call  Dave  Colby,  (414) 
748-3136. 


Help 


Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


FLORIDA  TECHNOLOGICAL  Univer¬ 
sity  has  immediate  openings  in  Adver¬ 
tising/Public  Relations  and  Photojour¬ 
nalism/News  Writing  and  Editing.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  the  Advertising/Public 
Relations  position  include  a  PhD  de¬ 
gree  or  near  plus  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Requirements  for  the  Photo¬ 
journalism  position  include  at  least  an 
MA  degree  with  PhD  preferred,  plus 
professional  experience,  including  dark¬ 
room  experience.  Dr.  Raymond  W. 
Buchanan.  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Com¬ 
munications,  Florida  Technological 
University,  P.O.  Box  25000,  Orlando, 
Fla.  82816. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SMALL  TOWN  Zone  6  central  plant 
5-day  daily,  with  gross  tripled  since 
1970,  needs  working  Business  Manager 
with  newspaper  accounting  background. 
All  bookkeeping  now  computerized.  Box 
2153,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

I  with  advertising  and  administrative 
:  experience  for  16,000  Zone  2  daily, 
i  Send  resume  to  Box  1099,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  established 
paid  circulation  Florida  weekly  in 
beautiful  resort  area.  Unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  group  for  individual  with 
good  news  and  advertising  background. 
Box  2080,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

,  DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING  needed 
by  medium  sized  youth-oriented  news¬ 
paper  group.  Regardless  of  how  young 
you  may  be,  if  you  have  a  degree,  some 
sales  experience  and  a  competitive  at¬ 
titude  that  will  not  allow  you  to  fail, 
,  we  want  to  talk  with  you.  Hard  work 
j  and  long  hours  could  put  you  in  a  pub- 
,  Usher's  position  rapidly.  Excellent  sal- 
‘  ary  and  benefits,  ^nd  resume  to  Box 
'  2150,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  individual  with 
initiative  and  creativity  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  aspects  of  personnel  man¬ 
agement  including  labor  relations,  wage 
and  benefits  administration,  and  train¬ 
ing.  A  77,000  daily  and  Sunday  in  a 
growing  and  attractive  Zone  5  city.  If 
you  want  a  challenging  opportunity 
send  resume  to  Box  2168,  Ed. tor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANT 
TRAINEE  wanted  by  prestigious  com¬ 
munications  consulting  firm.  You  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  work 
with  the  leaders  of  the  industry  and 
help  make  decisions  affecting  the  growth 
of  multi-million  dollar  companies. 
Enough  travel  to  see  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  but  not  enough  to  strain 
your  family  situation.  Candidates  should 
have  strong  persuasive  ability  and  some 
sales  experience.  If  you  have  received 
an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  in 
the  past  five  years  and  have  an  interest 
in  this  once  in  a  lifetime,  high  income 
opportunity,  send  resume  to  Box  2146, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

A  unique  opportunity  for  a  bright  po¬ 
tential  executive  as  Assistant  to  the 
operating  head  of  a  large  group  of 
newspapers.  A  chance  to  work  in  all 
phases  of  business  activities  and  oper¬ 
ations  for  an  individual  who  meets  the 
following  qualifications: 

Recent  undergraduate  or  graduate 
degree. 

Some  experience  in  newspaper  or 
closely  related  field. 

Ability  to  learn  quickly,  handle  a 
wide  range  of  projects  simultane¬ 
ously  and  work  comfortably  with 
coriiorate  executives. 

Potential  to  grow  into  newspaper  or 
corporate  management. 

Salary  based  on  qualifications  with  an 
outstanding  fringe  benefit  package. 
Send  detailed  resume  to  Box  2157, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Carl  Young 


Consultant  to  Management 
on  Recruitment  Problems 


Call  (312)  693-6171  when 
I  you  need  General  Manage- 
!  ment  and  Business,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Mechanical,  Circulation 
and  Editorial  people. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'HARE  PLAZA,  5725  East  River  Rd. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
(312)  693-6171 


GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted  for  in¬ 
ternational  business  publication.  Strong 
management  capabilities  coupled  with 
advertising  experience  preferr^.  Under¬ 
standing  of  international  trade  helpful. 
Should  be  civic  minded,  extrovert  with 
high  energy  level.  Outstanding  benefits 
and  first  year  income  of  850,000.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2128,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ART 


ADVERTISING  ART  DIRECTOR.  Must 
be  idea  man  or  woman,  good  at  finding 
and  handling  people,  know  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  volume  without  sacrificing  quality. 
Knowledge  of  cold  type  production  es¬ 
sential,  Department  produces  graphics 
for  advertisers,  in-house  advertising, 
circulation  promotion. 

Top  opportunity.  Great  plant,  great 
market,  great  newspapers.  Write  or  call 
Dick  Trowbridge,  Advertising  Director, 
The  Knight  Publishing  Company,  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Charlotte  Observer  and 
The  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina  28202.  (704)  374-7221.  An 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needeil  by 
small  ABC  daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone 
6.  Must  be  strong  on  detail,  supervise 
small  staff.  Send  resume  to  Box  2169, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
seeks  bright,  active  circulation  director 
with  good  track  record  to  do  battle 
with  large  metro  dailies.  We  have  the 
product  and  the  budget  if  you  have  the 
program.  $25,000  plus  commission  based 
on  growth,  ^nd  resume  to  Box  2127, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Wanted  for  14,000  growing  daily  in 
Area  2.  Salary  $16-18,000  plus  bonus. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  entire  depart¬ 
ment,  including  motor  routes,  carriers, 
promotion  and  open  new  territory.  Ebt- 
cellent  opportunity  for  person  who 
wants  to  move  up  in  group  organiza¬ 
tion.  Write  full  details  to  Box  2095, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER — 6-day  morning  in  the  Elast.  Must 
be  able  to  handle  all  home  delivery 
promotion  and  district  managers.  Fu¬ 
ture  BRIGHT.  E\ill  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence.  A  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  iierson  on  way  up.  Box 
2117,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


WANTED:  Experienced  circulation 

manager,  for  group  of  10  newspapers, 
who  is  free  to  travel  constantly.  We 
want  someone  who  is  an  expert  on 
promotion  and  carrier  delivery.  Must 
be  willing  to  spend  entire  time  on  the 
road  staying  at  each  location  as  long 
as  necessary.  Good  salary,  good  benefits 
and  excellent  future  for  nght  person. 
Box  2055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER 

Ready  for  your  next  move  up?  News¬ 
paper  group  has  opening  for  circula- 
I  tion  manager  on  10,000-|-  newspaiier  in 
I  Midwest.  $15,000  plus  incentive  for 
‘  right  person.  Must  be  strong  in  sales. 
!  Write  Box  2076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

giving  complete  work  history  and 
'  letter  on  your  work  accomplishments. 
Replies  held  confidential. 


1  GROUP  OWNED  DAILY  with  75,000 
1  circulation  needs  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  oriented  circulation  director. 

I  Competitive  market  experience  and  col¬ 
lege  degree  helpful.  $36,000-f  salary. 

I  Send  resume  to  Box  2130,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

j  EXPERIENCED  District  Manager  for 
i  Springfield,  Illinois.  Salary  to  $200-|- 
week,  with  incentive  progrram  and  top 
fringe  benefits.  Should  know  city  carrier 
oiieration.  Call  or  write  Walt  Moredock, 
Circulation  Director,  313  S.  6th  St., 

'  (217)  544-6711. 
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HELP  WANTED 

'cLAssmEolji^ERfismG 


HELP  WANTED 
^isin^AY^ADVERTisirw 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDiromAL^ 


PROFESSIONAL  CLASSIFIED  Man- 
a^r  who's  looking  to  become  an  ad  di¬ 
rector.  Zone  6.  69,000  circulation  and 
growing.  We  need  direction,  motivation 
and  training.  Excellent  pay.  incentive 
and  environment.  A  daily  paper.  Box 
2085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR:  Grow 
and  prosper  with  a  100,000  daily  located 
on  the  sparkling  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  you 
have  a  good  sales  and  training  back¬ 
ground  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 
with  a  young  aggressive  organization. 
Salary,  bonus,  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSIMG 


PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST 
Join  the  growth  at  Florida’s  best  news- 
pai^rs  where  further  computer  appli¬ 
cations  to  production  systems  are  im¬ 
plementing  a  21st  century  publishing 
operation. 

If  you’re  an  innovative  programmer/ 
analyst  with  hands-on  experience  with 
Honeywell  series  200/2000  hardware, 
wall  versed  in  mini-computer  systems 
and  newspaper  tyi>esetting  systems  pro¬ 
gramming,  and  have  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  easy-coder/ assembler  languages, 
then  here  is  your  opportunity  to  apply 
your  imagination  and  talent  in  a  field 
where  little  precedent  exists. 

If  you’re  looking  for  an  excellent  salary 
with  plenty  of  challenge,  plus  an  out¬ 
standing  program  of  "extras”  including 
profit  sharing,  then  write  to  us  describ¬ 
ing  yourself  and  exper'ence:  Employ¬ 
ment  Manager,  Times  Publishing  Co., 
P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 
33731. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  REP  FIRM 
needs  outstanding  salesman  to  join 
5-man  staff.  If  you  have  a  degree  and 
2  or  more  years  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  sales  experience,  please  apply. 
We  have  an  active  account  list  ready 
for  you.  $20,000  plus  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Minimum  1  year  experience  needed  to 
head  suburban  newspaper  in  dynamic 
Midwest  growth  area.  Profit  sharing, 
top  fringe  benefits,  stock  options.  We 
want  self-motivated,  highly  ambitious 
person  who  is  ready  to  move  into  top 
position.  Send  complete  typed  resume 
and  letter  stating  personal  history  and 
achievements  to  Box  2000,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  OR  CLASSIFIED  opening 
for  experienced  salest>erson  or  J-School 
grad  on  small  Florida  daily.  Beautiful 
waterfront  community.  Write  Box  2078, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESPERSON 

Modesto,  California 
The  Modesto  Bee  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  a  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesperson.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  good  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Apply  in  person  or  send 
resume  listing  education,  exijeri- 
ence,  earnings,  etc.,  to: 

The  Modesto  Bee 
14th  &  H  Streets 
Modesto,  California  95354 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


SMALL  DAILY  seeks  experienced  re¬ 
tail  ad  salesman.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Phil  Schoen- 
wether.  South  Haven  Daily  Tribune, 
259  Kalamazoo  St.,  South  Haven,  Mich. 
49090. 


MAGAZINE  REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted  by  national  publication  to  work 
out  of  Chicago  office.  Newspaper  sales¬ 
men  or  sales  managers  with  1  to  6 
years  experience  should  apply.  $20,000 
plus  incentive.  Box  2131,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  major 
metro  daily.  Strong  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  proven  management  ability 
necessary.  Outstanding  income  plus  full 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  2123, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMEN 

FLORIDA 

A  group  of  suburban  weekly  newspapers 
has  openings  for  experienced  sales  per¬ 
sonnel,  especially  display  sales.  Good 
salary,  outstanding  benefits  with  a  na¬ 
tional  company.  Send  full  resume  with 
present  earnings.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  2110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMERICA’S  MOST  OUTSTANDING 
advertising  agency  is  starting  an  ac¬ 
count  sui>ervisor’s  training  program.  In¬ 
dividuals  with  Journalism  Degree  and 
some  newspaper  sales  experience  may 
qualify  for  this  once  in  a  lifetime 
opportunity.  We  are  looking  for  several 
candidates  to  work  in  New  York. 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Send  resume  at 
once  to  Box  2126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  Bright, 
aggressive  recent  college  graduate  with 
strong  interest  in  newspaper  sales,  mar¬ 
keting  and  promotion  should  reply  at  I 
once.  Here  is  your  chance  to  learn  the 
newspai)er  business  inside  out.  The  last  I 
two  people  to  hold  this  position  are  j 
now  a  general  manager  and  advertising  : 
director  in  our  company.  Send  resume 
j  to  Box  2148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  AD  SALESMAN 

We  have  an  opening  for  an  experl-  j 

j  enced  display  advertising  salesman.  i 

I  We  want  an  aggressive,  idea  person  I 

I  with  solid  sales  ability.  Good  future  | 

!  with  management  development  pos¬ 

sibilities.  We  offer  base  pay,  car 
allowance  and  life,  medical  and  re-  I 

I  tlrement  benefits.  Write  In  detail  and  ! 

submit  layouts  and  references  to  i 

I  Todd  Crittenden,  Advertising  Man-  | 

ager.  The  Grand  Island  Daily  Inde- 
I  pendent.  Box  1206,  Grand  Island,  | 

Nebraska.  ! 

I 

I  AD  MANAGER — Great  opportunity  I 
I  with  successful  growing  newspaper.  ' 
'  Must  be  able  to  lend  a  staff  of  4,  plan  | 
i  promotions  and  call  on  major  accounts. 

I  Located  in  one  of  the  finest  growing  | 
i  areas  of  Southern  California.  Excellent  ' 
I  fringe  benefits.  To  arrange  for  a  con-  i 
:  fidentlal  interview,  send  resume  to  Box  I 
I  2164,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AD  DIRECTOR — Daily  in  town  of 
27.000  under  new  management  needs 
knowledgeable,  self-starting  ad  director 
to  take  charge  of  staff  of  6.  Excellent 
growth  potential.  Salary  plus  bonus. 

!  Pleasant  living.  Write  John  Emmerich, 
Commonwealth,  Greenwood,  Miss.  38930. 


EDITORIAL 


I  AFTER  THE  FALLING  LEAVES. 

I  WHAT?  Choose  between  the  same  old 
I  job  and  great  guys  or  be  your  own  boss 
j  as  editor  of  a  small  weekly  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  South  Florida.  E.\peri- 
I  ence  essential.  Age  no  factor.  $9000, 
I  excellent  benefits.  Immediate  opening, 
j  Write  J.  D.  Fleming,  Sunshine  News- 
1  papers  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1440,  Lake 
Placid,  Fla.  33852. 


PG’SITION  OPEN  to  experienced  news¬ 
man.  Growing  weekly  in  Middle  ’Ten¬ 
nessee  near  lakes  and  mountains.  Re¬ 
quest  resume.  The  Herald-Chronicle, 
Winchester,  Tenn.  37398. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  10,000  PM  daily. 
Junior  college  town  and  hub  for  South¬ 
west  Nebraska  and  Northwest  Kansas. 
All  benefits.  Allen  Strunk,  McCook 
(Neb.)  Daily  Gazette  69001. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  editor  on 
a  solid,  progressive,  country  weekly 
published  by  a  growing  graphics  firm. 
Writing  talent,  willingness  to  work 
and  ability  to  get  along  with  people 
more  important  than  experience.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  small  ’’clean-air’’  college 
town.  Contact  Gilmer  Graphics,  Glen- 
ville,  W.  Va.  26351. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  or  wire  editor  to 
move  into  management  on  small  daily. 
Immediate  opening  in  attractive  college 
community.  Write  R.  D.  Sna'.r,  Brook¬ 
ings  Daily  Register,  Brookings,  S.D. 
57006.  (605)  692-6271. 


BRIGHT,  go-getting  reporter  with  some 
sports  background  needed  for  all-around 
duties  at  small  but  growing  Midwest 
daily  newspaper  that  is  part  of  excellent 
newspaper  group.  Minimum  1  year  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  complete  resume  and 
letter  plus  copies  of  clippings  to  Box 
2100,  Editor  &  Publisher.  State  salary 
needs.  Will  be  hiring  in  October. 


WANTED:  Experienced  reporters  to 
work  as  senior  editorial  assistants  with 
America’s  biggest  weekly  newspaper. 
Job  entails  finding  and  developing 
stories  and  liaising  with  U.S.  stringers 
under  supervision  of  an  editor.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $11,700.  Reply  to  P.O.  Box 
3643,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 


EXPE’RIENCED  managing  editor  to 
build  and  lead  quality  staff  for  Zone  5 
12M  offset  daily  desiring  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence.  Box  2077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

A  progressive  prize-winning  Zone  5 
daily  needs  to  fill  the  No.  2  spot  in  its 
news  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
procluce  an  offset  paper  with  electronic 
equipment  in  a  recently  remodeled 
plant.  The  person  we  hire  should  be  in¬ 
novative,  imaginative  and  creative.  He 
or  she  should  have  experience  in  editing 
and  page  layout  and  must  be  a  goo<l 
news  coordinator.  Box  2137,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  quality  sub¬ 
urban  experience,  with  creative,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  budgetary  abilities  to 
lead  a  large  quality-conscious  editorial 
staff,  and  to  direct  editorial  content  in 
accordance  with  highest  journalistic 
standards.  We  are  a  technologically 
progressive,  fast-growing,  award-win¬ 
ning,  twice-weekly  publication  with 
155,000  circulation  in  Detroit  suburbs. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits  plus  a  bright 
future.  Salary  negotiable.  Write  to 
Co-Publishers,  Observer  &  Eccentric 
Newspapers,  Box  2428,  Livonia,  Mich. 
48150. 

COMPANY  OfThe  CROSS.  Episci 
palian  religious  order,  is  recruiting  i 
new  members,  men  or  women,  married  ' 
or  single,  for  desk/rewrite  staff  of  its  i 
new  western  Canadian  general  weekly  : 
news  magazines.  Company  members  J 
receive  as  pay  all  living  essentials  plus  , 
a  small  cash  allowance.  Experience 
essential.  Write:  The  Minister,  Com-  I 
pany  of  the  Cross,  11224  142  St..  Ed-  | 
monton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  or  assistant  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  well-qualified  individual 
on  small  Florida  daily  in  beautiful 
waterfront  community.  Write  Box  2076, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR.  BI-LINGUAL  to  han-  I 
die  sl>ecial  Spanish-language  section  for  | 
New  Jersey  daily.  Must  be  conversant 
in  Spanish  and  write  and  edit  in  that 
language.  Immediate  opening  for  right 
person.  Box  2105.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  DESKMAN  for  small, 
long-established,  prestige  daily  serving 
legal  field.  Duties  include  reporting, 
handling  wire  copy,  headwriting,  lay¬ 
outs.  No  legal  background  needed,  but 
must  be  willing  to  apply  interest,  skills 
to  this  special  area.  Send  resume, 
samples.  C.  W.  Loomis.  Law  Bulletin, 
415  N.  State  St..  Chicago.  111.  60610. 


WANTED:  Investigative  reporter  to 
handle  court  house,  police  and  general 
assignment.  Hard  work,  good  opi>or- 
tunity.  Apply  only  if  you  have  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  to  Doug  Robarchek, 
Ed. tor.  The  Sentinel,  Lewistown,  Pa.  j 
17044. 


EDITOR  capable  of  handling  AP  wire 
and  local  copy,  dummying  pages  and 
covering  a  story.  5-day  offset  daily. 
Must  be  good  in  layout,  lively  be.ads. 
work  well  with  staff.  Recent  national 
award-winner  in  typography  and  pho¬ 
tography.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  first  letter,  no  phone  calls. 
Cliff  Urseth,  Publisher,  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent,  P.O.  Box  7.  Ridgecrest,  Calif. 
93555. 


GROWING  DAILY  on  South  Carolina’s 
Grand  Strand  seeking  energetic,  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  with  solid  layout  knowl¬ 
edge.  F'ringe  benefits  with  salary  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Resume,  references  required. 
Call  Kip  Blevin,  (803)  448-4493,  or 

write  Managing  Editor.  P.O.  Box  1916, 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  29577. 


ENTHUSIASTIC  AND  IMAGINATIVE 
weekend  editor  needed  to  spearhead 
new  and  growing  Sunday  product  for 
progressive  Ohio  daily.  Flair  for  lay¬ 
out  and  solid  background  in  news 
gathering  and  editing  are  musts.  Send 
salary  needs,  resume  and  references  to 
Box  2023,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

To  produce  editorial  page  and  direct 
news  staff  of  established  small  daily. 
Zone  2.  We  are  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  person  who  will  identify  with 
community  projects  and  activities.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Please  list  experience  briefly 
and  state  salary  objective.  Write  Box 
2167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITE’R  as  second  half 
of  team  producing  lively  pages  tailored 
to  women’s  interest.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  with  ideas,  above  average  writ¬ 
ing  talent  and  flair  for  attractive  lay¬ 
outs.  Only  person  with  daily  newspai)er 
exi)er'.ence  considered.  This  job  offers 
many  pluses.  We’re  an  Eiastern  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Send  your  best  clips  and 
full  resume  with  first  letter  to  Box 
2160,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  prize-winning  women’s 
<lepartment  in  Southern  Florida.  Box 
2163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALTERNATIVE  WEEKLY  on  East 
Coast  needs  writers  to  intelligently 
cover  art,  drama,  sports,  music  (classi¬ 
cal  and  rock),  movies  and  politics. 
Around  6<)  a  word.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Box  2166,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  for 
16,000  PM  daily  in  northwestern  Ohio. 
Prefer  BJ  graduate.  Address  applica¬ 
tion  to  Gordon  C.  Dix,  Publisher, 
Crescent-News,  Defiance,  Ohio  43512. 


SHORTS  EDITOR 

$3  1 ,000  Yearly 

We’re  looking  for  a  top  calibre  shorts 
editor — a  creative  pro  who  can  track 
down  exciting,  fact-filled  short  items 
for  America’s  largest  (4  million  circu¬ 
lation)  paper — The  NATIONAL  EN¬ 
QUIRER.  Unlike  most  publications  we 
don’t  use  shorts  as  filler  items  or 
throw-aways.  They’re  a  vital  part  of 
our  paper — brief  stories  containing 
points  of  information  that  will  interest 
most  of  our  readers.  This  is  no  dead 
end  job.  You’ll  work  hard,  but  if  you 
deliver  bright,  fact-filled  short  features, 
raises  come  quickly  and  our  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plan  is  tops.  Offices  are  near  Palm 
Beach  on  F'lorida’s  Gold  Coast.  We  pay 
relocation.  Send  samples,  resume  to 
The  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER,  P.O. 
Box  3643,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 


NEWSPAPER — Journalist  with  train¬ 
ing  or  experience  in  re-writing,  feature 
writing,  copy  desk  editing  needed  on  2 
of  our  weekly  publications  (magazine 
format).  Beginner  O'K  with  excellent 
aptitude  and  desire  to  learn.  Budget 
limited,  small  town  near  Indianapolis, 
goo<l  chance  to  learn  and  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Mayhill  Publications.  P.O.  Box 
90.  Knightstown,  Ind.  (317)  345-5134. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  expanding  6-paper 
suburban  Rochester,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  group.  Unusual  opportunity. 
Genesse  Valley  Newspapers.  4  S.  Main 
St.,  Pittsford,  N.Y.  14534. 


HARDWORKING  GAL/ GUT  needed 
immediately  to  test  skills  as  reporter, 
jack-of-all-trades  on  weekly.  Salary 
low,  demands  high.  Tell  all  in  letter, 
no  resumes.  Express.  P.O.  Box  250. 
Thomaston,  Conn.  06787. 


WANTED :  Energetic,  imaginative  re¬ 
porter  interested  in  community  journal¬ 
ism.  Recent  J-School  grad  welcome. 
Train  for  news  editor’s  slot.  Progres¬ 
sive  bi-weekly  paper  in  central  F’lorida. 
Call  John  W.  Caldwell.  (813)  422-4991 
or  write  Haines  City  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
247,  Haines  City,  P^la.  33844. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Treelance^^^^^ 

FREELANCE  TENNIS  ARTICLES  and 
photos  sought  for  new  sports  publica¬ 
tion.  Air  Mail  articles  and/or  resume. 
The  Tennis  News.  352  N.  Woodward. 
Birmingham.  Mich.  48011. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER  needed  to  brighten 
pages  of  top-quality  60.000  circulation 
daily  switching  to  offset.  Must  be  able 
to  see  pictures  where  others  don’t,  to 
shoot  abundant  imaginative  photos  that 
communicate  humor,  teauty.  irony  and 
compassion.  Resi>onsibilities  include 
originating  picture  pages  as  well  as  cov¬ 
ering  news,  sports  and  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Ebccellent  environment  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Scale:  $340  week.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Dave  Emery. 
Eugene  Register-Guard.  P.O.  Box  10188. 
Eugene.  Oreg.  97401. 


HELP  WANTED 

PREISSMAN — Good  sunshine,  wages, 
benefits  and  security  are  waiting  for 
you  in  Lakeland.  Fla.  8-unit  Scott. 
Call  Bob  Douglass  collect  at  (813) 
688-6011. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  large 
daily  in  warm,  sunny  climate.  Under¬ 
standing  of  contemporary  production 
methods  and  strong  labor  relations  back¬ 
ground  a  must.  We  will  pay  whatever  it 
takes  to  get  the  right  person,  ^nd 
resume  to  Box  2134,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

LINOFILM  MAINTENANCE  MAN  for 
newspaper  daily.  Also  Compugraphic 
equipment.  Midwest.  Salary  open.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  2031,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  electronic  technician 


The  Metro-East  Journal,  a  40.000 
PM  daily,  is  seeking  a  top-quality 
news  photographer. 

Experience  necessary,  however  we 
are  willing  to  consider  a  recent 
grad  with  experience  on  an  above 
average  college  daily  or  with  a  daily 
internship.  Photojournalism  degree 
desired.  Salary  $200  up,  plus  good 
benefits. 

Send  resume  with  limited  samples, 
which  will  be  returned,  to  George 
B.  Irish,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur, 
Illinois  62525.  ] 

PRESSROOM^^'^ 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN— 4  unit  ; 
Scott  press  foreman  needs  experienced 
back  up  man  to  advance  to  Assistant 
Foreman  after  proving  self.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary,  with  complete  fringe  benefit 
and  retirement  program.  Non-union 
shop.  Box  2111.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN 
SUPERVISOR 

Union  shop.  7-unit  Urbanite  press. 
100,000  daily  circulation  tabloid.  Night 
shift  starting  7  PM.  Collect  run.  We 
need  an  experienced  pressman  to  print 
our  newspaper  and  to  take  charge  of 
the  pressroom.  Will  work  directly  with 
the  Production  Manager.  Command  of 
Spanish  helpful  but  not  essential.  Send 
resume  and  salary  desired  to  El  Nuevo 
Dia,  P.O.  Box  297,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico  00902.  Attn:  Personnel  Manager. 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS  PRESSMAN 
needed  soon.  Also  working  superin¬ 
tendent  with  experience  in  rotary  press, 
makeup.  Comet  Linotypes  and  tape 
needed  by  October  1.  Three  weekly  pub¬ 
lications.  Total  circulation  42,000.  Open 
shop.  Tom  Mayhill,  Mayhill  Publica¬ 
tions,  Knightstown,  Ind.  (317)  345-5134. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN 

We’re  in  Zone  2  and  growing  quickly. 
If  you  would  like  to  join  a  top-notch 
organization  and  can  handle  the  chal¬ 
lenge  presented  by  a  quality-conscious 
publisher,  we  may  have  something  to 
talk  about.  Top  working  conditions, 
pay  and  benefits.  Send  your  resume 
in  complete  confidence.  Box  2152, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  Goss 
Metro  with  13  issues  weekly.  Located 
in  Alaska’s  largest  city  with  finest 
living  conditions.  Write  Bob  Atwood, 
Anchorage  Times.  Box  40,  Anchorage, 
Aiaska  99510. 

PRESS  AND  PLATE 
ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  I 
Pacific  Northwest  daily  putting  average 
of  62  pages  daily  through  its  Urbanite 
(including  Commercial  printing)  needs 
superintendent  who  is  strong  on  main¬ 
tenance  of  equipment  and  direction  of 
an  efficient  crew.  Must  coordinate  with 
all  relatel  departments  and  handle  pur¬ 
chasing  for  the  press  and  plate  depart¬ 
ments.  Longview  is  planned  city  50 
miles  from  sea,  near  mountain  lakes 
and  skiing.  Five  good  fishing  rivers 
witein  20  miles.  Call  or  write  W.  L. 
Brigman,  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Daily  News, 
Longview,  Wash.  98632.  (206)  425-1600. 


Our  newspaper  in  Zone  5  needs  an  ex¬ 
perienced.  fully  qualified  technician  to 
install  and  maintain  the  most  up  to 
date  photo  comt>osition  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  VDT.  We  need  a  person  capable 
of  working  independently  while  making 
optimum  and  efficient  use  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Good  starting  salary  and  full 
range  of  benefits.  For  more  information 
send  letter  stating  experience,  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  salary  expectations  to  Box 
2158,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  night  shift. 
District  5.  Large  daily  newspai^r.  Must 
be  knowled^able  in  computerized  cold 
type  operation  of  an  ITU  comix)sing 
room.  Send  complete  resume  and  edu¬ 
cation  to  Box  2144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant,  web  offset-web 
letterpress.  A  to  Z  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Zone  1.  Box  2139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

'^'^^PUBUcltELAnON^^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^^'^'^'^Troductiw^^ 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Modesto.  California 
The  Modesto  Bm  is  looking  for  a 
top  flight  foreman  with  proven 
leadership  ability.  Must  be  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  computerized  coid  type 
operation  and  fully  understand 
operation  of  an  ITU  Composing 
Room.  A  challenging  opportunity 
with  good  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Apply  in  person  or  send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to  show  full  details 
as  to  education,  exi)erience.  earn¬ 
ings,  etc.  to:  The  Modesto  Bee, 
14th  &  H  St.,  Modesto,  California. 
(An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


SALES/MARKETING 


PRINTING  SALESMAN  for  major 
printing  in  one  of  Southern  California’s 
fastest  growing  markets  is  seeking  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman.  Salary,  car  expenses 
and  commission.  Printing  sales  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary.  Age  no  object.  Send 
resume  to:  Ventura  Printing  &  Offset. 
P.O.  Box  3297,  Ventura.  Calif.  93003. 

EXPERIENCED  REPRESENTATIVES 
wanted  to  help  stamp  out  paper  tape. 
Sell  VISTA  880  KeyboaH/ Magnetic 
'Tape  Cassette  systems  (K/MTC). 
VISTA  INFORMATION  PRODUCTS 
P.O.  ^x  248,  Azusa,  Cal.  91702 
the  other  keyboard  company 


SALES  PROMOTION  \ 

REGIONAL  MAGAZINE  wishes  to 
double  circulation  quickly.  Seeks  crea¬ 
tive  sales  manager  with  experience  in 
media  promotion.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  63,  Pippa  Passes,  Ky.  41844,  or 
call  (606)  368-2101,  ext.  29. 


Positions 
Wanted ... 


Exceptional  Opportunities  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  has  immediate  open¬ 
ings  in  its  Pittsburgh  headquarters  for  two  expe¬ 
rienced  professionals  who  are  looking  for  a  place  to 
grow. 

1.  Industrial  Public  Relations  —  If  you  have  a 
proven  track  record  as  a  creative,  critically  accurate 
writer  —  a  self-starter  who  enjoys  digging  into  the 
heart  of  a  company  and  its  processes — and  you  want 
to  work  with  an  organization  that  appreciates  your 
kind  of  talent,  we  have  a  growth  position  for  you. 

2.  Public  Relations  Generalist  —  If  you  have  one 
or  two  years  agency  or  corporate  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience,  knowledge  of  the  place  of  public  relations 
in  marketing,  and  the  ability  to  think,  write  and  pro¬ 
gram  creatively,  you  could  be  the  one  we  are  looking 
for. 

We  are  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  public  relations 
agencies.  We  have  a  steady  growth  record,  and  offer 
highly  competitive  salaries  and  excellent  benefits,  in¬ 
cluding  bonus,  profit  sharing  and  non-contributory 
pension  plan.  If  you  are  interested  in  relocating  to  a 
place  where  the  job  is  challenging,  and  living  is  ex¬ 
ceptional,  send  your  resume  in  complete  confidence: 

James  E.  Fuller 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  Inc. 

Four  Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ACADEMIC 


FLORIDA  NEWS  PRO,  14  years  with 
3  leading  papers,  seeks  teaching  chal¬ 
lenge.  Writing,  editing,  photo,  business, 
PR,  CRT  technology.  Box  2138,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AGGRESSIVE  27-YEAR-OLD  with  4% 
years  experience  as  editor  and  general 
manager  and  all  functions  of  large 
weekly  oi)eration.  Now  with  large  chain 
Region  5.  Will  relocate.  Box  2089, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  FINANCE,  accounting,  or 

feneral  manager  spot.  Want  to  switch 
rom  editorial  to  business  side.  Age  33. 
Several  awards  for  metropolitan  re¬ 
porting.  Also  experience  as  copy  editor, 
advertising  salesman,  and  weekly  ed¬ 
itor.  Earning  $16,000.  Scored  better 
than  80  per  cent  of  college  graduates 
taking  national  exam  for  graduate  busi¬ 
ness  school.  Recent  courses  in  account¬ 
ing,  marketing,  economics,  finance, 
business  administration,  and  statistics. 
Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  and  5,  but  open.  Box 
2104,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  experi¬ 
enced,  working  in  modern  style,  now  on 
I  beral  paper,  finds  his  economic  views 
have  shifted  to  right.  Would  like  to 
move  to  paper  permitting  laissez-faire 
working  arrangement,  in  order  to  do 
work  more  consistent  with  views.  Sam¬ 
ples  and  information  on  request.  Box 
2140,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


32-YEAR-OLD  district  supervisor  now 
{  working  in  Zone  5  seeks  position  in 
I  same,  14  years  experience  in  all  phases 
I  plus  fleet  PM’s,  daily,  weekly.  Box  2114, 

I  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

!  CIRCULATION  MAN,  young,  now 
,  circulation  manager  email  daily,  seeks 
I  October  move  to  larger  newspaper  as- 
!  sisting  manager,  Eixperienced  in  all 
;  phases,  but  want  to  keep  learning. 
Please  give  all  details  about  position 
including  starting  salary  range.  Box 
I  2070,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


I  INTEHINATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING 
circulation  manager.  Mature,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced,  both  AM,  PM  and  com- 
!  bination.  Ebcperience  on  major  metro 
i  newspapers,  but  will  consider  any  size 
I  with  prot)er  opportunity  and  challenge. 

!  ’Thrive  on  big  challenge.  Box  2064, 

’  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


CAREER  MINDED  circulator  wants  to 
step  up  to  circulation  manager  15,000 
<  to  40,000  daily.  10  years  ext>erience  as 
district  manager,  zone  supervisor.  Like 
the  street  and  results.  Age  32,  mar- 
1  ried.  Prefer  Zone  3  or  5,  but  will 
!  consider  others  in  Midwest,  Box  2038, 
j  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


n-COntriDUtOry  efficient  copy  flow,  thoroughly 

foInpgfiTicr  fn  a  '  trained  salesmen,  more  prcMuctive  ads, 

rttlucdtlllE  W  a.  ,  gpe^ial  promotions,  increased  linage — 

id  living  is  6X-  these  and  more  from  young  ad 

„  j  manager,  30,  seeking  to  relocate  in 

B  COnnCiBnCB :  Zones  3,  5,  6  or  8.  Box  2057,  Editor 

;  &  Publisher. 

¥__  FORMER  SUBURBAN  WEXKLY  PUB- 

LISHER  seeking  Advertising  Manager 
position  on  large  weekly,  small/medium 
daily.  Aggrressive  producer.  Heavy  ex¬ 
perience  in  retail,  shopping  centers, 
.  agencies,  national,  co-op  in  highly  com- 

lOyer  I  petitive  market.  Good  administrator.  Re¬ 

ceptive  to  ownership  opportunity.  Profit 

_  oriented.  Ebccellent  references.  Age  46. 

'  Box  2103,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


NEED  A  LEADER?  I  have  the  experi¬ 
ence,  expertise,  to  direct  news  opera¬ 
tion  on  smail  or  medium  daily.  Hot 
type  or  cold.  Best  of  references.  Box 
2171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/ REPORTER,  now  with  na¬ 
tional  weekly  magazine,  seeks  iKist  on 
daily  newspaper.  Skills  developed  on 
news  staffs  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  BJ  Mis¬ 
souri.  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Box  2016,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITEHl/SCIENTIST,  29.  3  years  ex¬ 
perience  as  front-line  reporter,  2^/^ 
years  as  research  enKineer.  Seek  un¬ 
usual  job.  Have  camera,  will  relocate. 
Box  2086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR,  30.  Award-winning 
pages  that  pack  punch.  Need  metro  or 
small  daily  challenge.  Family  man.  Also 
slot,  rim,  rewrite.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  2115,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HUMOR  can  help  every  paper.  Creative 
young  wire  editor  could  brightfii  i’p 
your  desk,  editorial,  entertai.iment 
page.  5  years  exi>erience  reporter/desk. 
Present  job  of  desk/editorial  is  respon¬ 
sible  but  promotion/ raises  are  distant. 
Box  2040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


26-YEAR-OLD  energetic  black  writer 
in  search  of  an  opportunity  to  do  more 
writing.  3  years  government  and  feature 
writing  experience  on  175,000  metro 
daily.  BA  English.  Any  Zone.  Box  2088, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  Maine  weekly  eager  to  move 
back  West.  Experience  in  all  phases. 
Honors  college  grad.  Box  2099,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  WITH  MOXIE,  24,  now 
working  metropolitan  weekly,  seeks 
small  city  daily  in  which  to  grow, 
English  BA,  year  and  a  half  news, 
feature,  photo,  editing,  design,  layout, 
headline  experience.  Strong  creative  im¬ 
pulse,  fast  learner  and  firm  ethics.  Box 
2058,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  LEAGUE 
SPORTS  WRITER 

Seeking  major  league  writing  spot  on 
California  daily,  100,000-plus  circula¬ 
tion.  Eight  years  experience  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  York,  six  with  THE 
major  wire  service  covering  ALL  major 
sports  locally  and  nationally.  Age  32, 
single,  ready  to  move  right  now  and 
anxious  to  make  California  my  per¬ 
manent  home.  Box  2098,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  small  monthly  city-oriented 
magazine  seeks  editorial  position  at 
magazine  or  newspaper.  Experienced  in 
all  facets  of  magazine  publication.  Box 
2096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SPOT  wanted  by  J-Grad 
with  radio  reporting  experience.  Editing 
or  reporting,  any  Zone.  Box  2097, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  daily, 
who  is  familiar  with  all  areas  of  the 
newspaper  business,  seeks  position  on 
small  or  medium  daily  where  hard  work 
and  professional  ethics  are  appreciated. 
Strong  in  layout,  editing  and  photog¬ 
raphy.  Have  covered  all  major  beats 
specializing  in  local  government.  BAJ 
degree.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4  and  6.  Box 
2109,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 


YOUNG  DESKMAN  seeking  copy  desk 
position  or  meaty  reporting  assignment. 
3  years  exi>erience  on  dailies.  Prefer 
Zones  1  or  2  but  open  to  any  location. 
Box  2106,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


METRO-DAILY  experience.  Now  suc¬ 
cessful  news  editor  of  small  daily.  Crea¬ 
tive,  mature,  hard-working.  Seek  news 
desk  job  in  Area  2,  8,  5.  Box  2108, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CINCINNATI  PRO— 29.  MA,  experi¬ 
ence;  3  years  intelligent  magazine 
features  and  editing,  writer  for  nation¬ 
al  business  papers,  PR.  talk  show  host. 
Box  2014,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 24.  Seek  position  in 
college  or  university  community  afford¬ 
ing  more  opportunity  to  write  columns 
and  in-depth  features.  9  years  experi¬ 
ence,  including  5  as  sports  editor  in 
college  community  of  both  AM  and  PM 
papers.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  2123, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  30,000  daily,  wide  experience 
in  all  phases  news  operation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  including  new  technology, 
staff  development  a  definite  plus.  Na¬ 
tional  award  winner,  meml^r  SDX, 
AMPE,  ASNE.  Interested  in  a  top 
editorial  position  on  a  larger  daily. 
Box  2094,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SPARKLE  PLENTY:  Young  reporter/ 
photographer  (5  years  experience,  2 
degrees)  seeks  opportunity  on  metro 
daily  as  feature  writer/op-^/ investiga¬ 
tive  reporter.  Prefer  Zone  1,  2  or  9. 
Available  mid-September,  Box  2035, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REAL  PRO  needs  change.  Now  wire 
editing,  layout,  AM  daily.  Want  PM. 
25  years  experience,  know  all  beats, 
desks,  camera.  Available  September  9. 
Box  2087,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

YOUNG  PERSON  would  like  ground- 
floor  position  with  small  magazine  or 
newspaper.  Salary  not  important.  Box 
2116,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

ANGRY  YOUNG  MAN 

Sports  reporter/writer/editor  for  major 
1375,000)  daily  with  8  years  under  belt, 
fed  up  with  antiquated  ideology,  nepo¬ 
tism  and  office  politics.  Seek  news, 
sports  or  managerial  position  with 
Ichi  Ban  publication.  Street-wise, 
knowledgeable  and  versatile.  Box  2065, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MEDILL  GRAD  student  seeks  real 
world  news  or  sports  reporting  job  on 
daily ;  founder,  editor-in-chief  college 
daily;  bright,  aggressive,  ambitious; 
familiar  all  aspects  newspaper;  Zones 
1,  2,  3.  4,  5;  resume,  clips;  just  1 
chance  needed.  Box  2061,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  FILM  CRITIC,  music 
critic  for  large  daily  paper,  1974  BA 
English  with  Honors,  serious,  creative, 
seek  writing/editing  position  with  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  or  publisher.  Any 
Zone.  Call  Mark  Miller,  (413)  567-7952. 

SEASONED  PRO,  44,  willing  to  give 
up  congestion  and  smog  for  editor’s 
slot  on  small,  medium  daily.  Any  Zone 
as  long  as  skies  are  blue,  a  cough 
comes  from  a  cold  and  I  can  put  my 
talents  to  work.  Box  2062,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR/ WRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Experienced.  Box 
2051,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  columnist  on 
major  metro  seeks  editorial  page  chal¬ 
lenge  Zone  9.  Looking  for  livable  city, 
lively  paper.  J-degree,  8  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  2093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PHOTOJOURNALIST  trapped 
on  a  nonfuture  paper  wants  out.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  darkroom,  head  of  de¬ 
partment,  need  a  chance  at  a  future. 
Box  2004,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SUBURBAN  editor  of 
30,000  PM  seeks  publisher  ready  to  de¬ 
velop  prize-winning  news  product.  Win¬ 
ner  of  12  state  newspaper  awards,  in¬ 
cluding  best  newspaper.  Knowledge  of 
weekly-to-daily  conversion,  combination 
operations,  pro  in  local  news.  Young, 
can  handle  people.  Any  Zone.  Box 
2049,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EAGLE-EYED  EDITOR,  41.  Had  PR 
fling.  Seeking  permanent  desk  job. 
Strong  on  heads,  layout,  10  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  New  England,  Ohio 
or  New  York.  Box  2054,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 

YOUNG  JOURNALIST  (26)  with  3 
years  solid  reporting  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  published  sports  author,  looking 
to  crash  sports  scene  with  magazine, 
daily,  radio  or  TV.  Tired  of  zoning 
boards,  prefer  backboards  and  gridirons. 
Fine  writer.  Rescue  me.  Box  2119, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


WOMAN  REPORTER  with  7  years 
experience  seeks  general  assignment  po¬ 
sition  in  Southeast.  Box  2133,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  presently  employed,  wants 
to  relocate,  preferably  in  Ohio  River 
Valley,  on  small  to  medium  daily. 
Single,  decade  experience,  BJ  Missouri, 
Some  photography,  desk  work.  Box 
2141,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter,  38, 
can  do  it  all— do  it  well,  seeking  per¬ 
manent  tK)sition  requiring  resourceful¬ 
ness,  versatility,  writing  skill.  Box  2147, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  JOURNEYMAN  report¬ 
er/ad  writer  seeks  position  in  nor^ern 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  areal  17  years 
in  media  includes  reporting,  para  lay¬ 
out,  copy  writing,  ad  pages,  etc.  Weekly 
or  daily — present  position  dead  end  job! 
Box  2149.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  REPORTER,  25,  experi¬ 
enced  on  campus,  military  and  now 
small  town  daily— wire,  heads,  features, 
photos.  Seek  reporting  slot  on  metro 
daily.  Box  2151,  Ed.tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  -  DESKMAN  seeks 
new,  challenging  position  that  rewards 
good  work.  5  years  experience  includes 
pro,  college  and  prep  sports  reporting 
plus  heavy  desk  and  supervisory  work. 
Hard-driving  pro  ready  to  work.  All 
Zones.  (607)  733-1892. 


REPORTER  seeks  new  challenge.  7 
years  experience  including  6  on  45,000 
PM.  Background  in  general  assignments 
with  emphasis  on  civil  rights,  prison 
and  other  social  problems,  politics. 
31,  family  man.  Box  2154,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  Midwest  medium 
or  small  daily  with  highest  standards. 
Former  managing  editor  now  in  in¬ 
dustry.  Box  2156,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  News,  wire  or  sports 
desk.  Seek  spot  on  Kentucky,  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania  daily.  Box  2162,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  POSITION  sought  by  veteran 
reporter.  Past  year  sports  reporter- 
writer  for  PM  daily.  10  years  radio 
news  and  sports.  Will  relocate.  Jan 
Tavalin,  65  Taconic  St.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  01201. 


WE'ST  COAST?  Trained  reporter- 
photographer  seeks  work  on  daily  or 
weekly.  Dave  Stave,  1215  Sullivan  #74, 
Sparks,  Nev.  89431  or  call. 


ENTEHTAINMEa^T  WRITER  with  5 
years  experience  covering  all  areas  of 
entertainment  for  newspaper  seeks  po¬ 
sition.  English-Journalism  degree  plus 
study  at  National  Critics’  Institute : 
American  Dance  Festival  Critics’  Con¬ 
ference.  Resume,  clips  on  request.  Box 
2165,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER— 3  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  medium  sized  Southern 
daily.  Seek  varied  photo  job  in  any 
Zone.  Box  2018,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment,  seeks  photo-oriented  newspaper. 
BS  in  Photography,  4  years  exi>erience 
in  all  phases  including  color  and  color 
separations.  Zones  5  and  7  preferred. 
Box  2143,  Blditor  ft  Publisher. 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  photographer 
cut  due  to  budget,  9  years  exi>erience, 
looking  for  smaller,  secure  newspaper 
in  Zone  9.  Tom  Kravitz,  14314  Burbank 
Blvd.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91401.  (213) 
786-7069. 


PRESSROOM 


FOREMAN  POSITION  wanted.  Offset 
or  letterpress.  Single  or  double  width. 
Experienced  on  Hoe,  Scott,  Goss-Uni¬ 
versal,  Urbanite.  Family  man.  38  years 
old.  Box  2124,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


WEB  LETTERPRESS  and  stereotyper 
desires  day  work  in  Areas  1,  2,  5,  7. 
Box  2107,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Composing 
Room  Sui>erintendent.  Hot  metal  or 
cold  type.  Know  all  phases  of  operation 
and  conversion.  Union  law.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Resume  on  request.  Available 
immediately.  Box  2170,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT— Seek 
position  with  responsibility  for  produc¬ 
tion  operations,  including  development 
and  implementation  of  new  systems. 
£^perience  in  developing  electronic  sys¬ 
tems.  new  plant  start  up  and  conver¬ 
sions.  Box  2118,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/ WIFE  TEAM  seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  young  job  shop  or  weekly. 
He :  6  years  in  cold  type-composing 
room  foreman.  She:  10  years  photo¬ 
typesetting/markup  (ad  composition) — 
ACM  9000,  Photon,  Linofilm.  Possible 
future  investment  in  right  company. 
Prefer  Zones  5,  3  or  8.  Box  2063, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


BOSTON  CONNECTIONS  sought  by 
PR  consuitant  experienced  in  college, 
non-profit,  business  public  relations. 
Box  2039,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SECRETARIAL 


SECRETARY,  part-time,  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Go^  skills,  college  back¬ 
ground,  mature.  New  York  City  area 
(Manhattan,  Queens  or  Long  Island), 
liefer  3  days  a  week.  (212)  846-3571  or 
write  Box  2155,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Science  news  coverage  changes 


Five  years  after  moon  walk 


By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 

During  the  five  years  since  the  initial 
moon  walk,  science  writing  has  developed 
a  new  sophistication  and  social  conscious¬ 
ness  in  a  period  of  rapidly  shifting  jour¬ 
nalistic  fashions  in  all  areas  of  report¬ 
ing. 

As  of  July  20,  just  half  a  decade  passed 
since  Astronaut  Neil  A.  Armstrong  made 
his  wddely  quoted  comment,  “That’s  one 
small  step  for  a  man,  one  giant  leap  for 
mankind.”  That  remark  w’as  heard  by  the 
largest  worldwide  audience  that  had  wit¬ 
nessed — via  electronics — a  happening  live. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration  (NASA)  accredited  3,497 
news  personnel — an  all-time  high  record — 
to  cover  the  Apollo  11  flight.  Many  dailies, 
including  that  newspaper  of  record  the 
New  York  Times,  used  larger  display  type 
than  for  any  previous  news  in  their  pub¬ 
lishing  history.  The  story  became  the  big¬ 
gest  news  event  of  the  1960’s  decade  in 
ratings  of  editors  and  publishers. 

During  the  intervening  five  years,  how¬ 
ever,  space  flight  coverage  has  moved  well 
down  the  priority  lists  of  copy  desks  and 
makeup  editors  but  other  science,  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  medicine-health  items  have  filled 
much — but  not  all — of  the  vacuum  within 
a  generally  shrinking  news  hole.  As  one 
science  writer  put  it,  space  flights  moved 
from  “a  lightning-like  event  into  a  fact  of 
life.” 

Survey  shows  changes 

As  science  reporters  adjusted  to  these 
new  conditions,  some  marked  changes 
have  taken  place  in  what  they  write  about 
and  how  they  present  the  information. 

A  survey  of  science  writers  revealed 
that  they  generally  agreed  that  natural 
sciences  coverage  w’as  up  but  with  an 
environmental  rather  than  a  “knowledge” 
viewpoint;  that  there  w’as  greater  reader 
interest  and  coverage  of  medical  and  life 
sciences  with  special  attention  to  public 
health,  of  the  social  sciences  and  their 
application  to  everyday  living;  and  that 
reporting  had  expanded  about  the  inter¬ 
face  of  science,  technology,  and  govern¬ 
ment  plus  the  impact  of  them  all  on  soci¬ 
ety.  Reader  interest  is  great  in  how 
science,  technology,  and  medicine  will 
affect  our  living  day  to  day  as  well  as 
society  as  a  whole  in  contrast  with  space 
spectaculars  of  men  risking  their  lives. 

David  Perlman  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  expressed  the  general  feeling 
about  the  shifting  areas  for  coverage  suc¬ 
cinctly  : 

“Basic  science  down.  Medicine  same. 
Public  impact  of  science  w^ay  up.  Health 
care  politics  way  up.  ‘Relevant’  science 
up.” 

One  free  lance  writer  for  both  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  commented,  “Physics 
and  chemistry  don’t  have  the  surefire  ap¬ 
peal  they  used  to  have.”  Others  pointed 
out  that  probably  some  of  these  shifts 
were  related  to  declining  federal  funding 
for  research  and  development  and  to  few¬ 
er  scientific  papers  being  published  in 
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scientific  and  technical  journals  due  to 
their  reduced  size  and  rising  printing 
costs. 

Representative  of  what  happened  on 
one  smaller  daily,  Larry  Bush  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News  said: 

“Ecology  has  increased  fantastically. 
Stories  in  which  applications  of  science 
and  technology  to  the  benefit  of  people  is 
emphasized  also  have  increased  in  papers 
with  which  I  am  familiar. 

“I  would  also  say  that  stories  on  medi¬ 
cal  science  and  applications  of  technology 
to  medicine  have  increased  considerably. 
In  this  area,  at  least,  doctors  are  more 
willing  to  talk  to  newsmen  than  10  years 
ago.  We  can  now  get  in  to  witness  oper¬ 
ations  and  take  pictures,  something  that 
wasn’t  possible  around  here  a  few  years 
back. 

“Writing  about  the  space  program  is 
down.” 

Energy  crisis 

The  past  winter’s  energy  crisis  afforded 
science  reporters  a  giant  opportunity  to 
turn  attention  to  problems  on  Earth.  A 
considerable  portion  of  their  coverage  was 
pigf?y-back  on  current  news  developments 
involving  foreign  trade,  international  di¬ 
plomacy,  and  multi-national  corporate 
structures.  Yet  some  of  it  was  a  nuts-and- 
bolts  discussion  of  the  basics  of  energy 
consumption  based  on  applied  science  and 
engineering.  For  instance,  news  space  was 
given  to  Q  and  A  on  how  much  oil  could 
be  saved  by  turning  down  thermostats  by 
three  degrees  and  by  driving  no  more 
than  50  miles  an  hour. 

Since  the  atomic  bomb,  next  biggest 
science  story  after  the  space  age,  science 
reporters  have  earned  much  of  their  keep 
by  adding  meaningful  piggy-back  stories 
of  scientific  and  technical  background 
about  other  news  events.  Science  coverage 
long  has  included  explaining  why  hurri¬ 
canes  and  earthquakes  took  place  after 
they  had  and  just  what  caused  the  death 
of  a  w'orld-prominent  person  from  a  rare 
disease. 


A  near-classic  illustration  of  this  piggy¬ 
back  function  was  a  front  page  item  in 
the  New  York  Times  (Nov.  29,  1973) 
about  how  erasures  could  be  made  in  tape 
recordings  that  appeared  when  news  of  a 
lengthy  erasure  in  the  White  House  tapes 
became  known. 

It  was  the  information  that  most  read¬ 
ers  especially  wanted  at  that  point  in  time 
and  the  paper  provided  it  on  the  front 
page  from  a  science  writer. 

Interpretative  writing 

Like  other  reporters  in  recent  years,  i 

science  writers  have  turned  increasingly 
tow’ard  interpretation  of  what  the  news 
meant.  This  w’as  no  new  assignment  for 
them  because  writing  in  their  speciality 
always  has  required  that  much  of  the 
scientific  and  technical  jargon  had  to  be 
translated  for  it  to  make  much  sense  for 
general  readers.  For  instance,  during  the 
initial  space  flights  of  the  early  1960’s, 
newspapers  even  went  so  far  as  to  print 
glossaries  of  terms  so  that  readers  could 
better  understand.  During  those  days,  re¬ 
porters  discussed  “the  special  nature  of 
orbital  mechanics”  and  much  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  might  have  come  right  out  of  future 
textbooks,  A  bit  of  this  survived  for  the 
moon  walk  and  for  later  flights  but  it 
included  far  more  sophisticated  words  and 
terms  than  nearly  a  decade  earlier  when 
space  flights  began, 

Joann  Rodgers,  medical  writer  on  the 
News  American  of  Baltimore,  reported: 

“Medical  and  life  science  new's  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  significant  at  last.  Newspapers 
are  full  of  it  but  not  enough  is  generated 
locally.  Editors  are  willing  to  run  inter¬ 
pretive,  explanatory  stories  and  to  let 
them  run  longer  today  than  five  years 
ago.  Some  newspapers  are  devoting  plenty 
of  time  and  staff  to  public  health,  health 
economics  and  the  social  aspects  of  science, 
along  with  straight  news  stories.” 

Arthur  Snider,  veteran  Chicago  Daily- 
News  science  writer  for  a  quarter  centu¬ 
ry,  saw  the  situation  somewhat  different¬ 
ly.  He  reported: 

“The  amount  of  space  alloted  to  science 
is  down  from  the  1950-1960  era  of  won- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Their  summer  of  opportunity 


Glenn  Williams  and  Belinda  Baxter,  both  20, 
are  summer  interns  at  The  Cincinnati 
Post.  When  they  return  to  their  studies  at 
Miami  (O.)  University  and  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  this  fall,  they  will  have  made 
great  progress  toward  preparing  for  full¬ 
time  newspaper  careers. 

While  Glenn  has  been  getting  experience 
on  the  city  desk,  and  Belinda  in  the 
woman's  department,  interns  like  Edwina 
Rankin,  Geoffrey  Brown  and  John  Tierney; 
Alvin  Bunch  and  Linda  Daniell;  Otis  Tims 
and  Kathleen  McClain,  have  been  tested 


similarly  on  other  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  a  representative  selection 
of  66  interns  employed  throughout  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  this  summer. 

Each  has  been  given  the  chance  to  learn, 
produce.  None  has  been  a  bench  warmer. 

Newspapering  is  a  profession  for  the 
young  as  well  as  the  experienced.  The 
summer  intern  program  was  adopted  years 
ago  by  Scripps-Howard.  It  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  training  ground  for  talented 
young  people. 
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